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Tue influence which the character and writings of Mrs. Hannah More 
exercised for upwards of half a century upon the public mind, renders 
her biography at once interesting and important ; and we consequently 
hail the appearance of Mr. Thompson’s volume with the greatest pleasure. 
In the first three numbers of our Miscellany for 1835, we entered in 
detail upon the merits and defects of Mr. Roberts’s ponderous four tomes, 
and grieved we were to be obliged to say that the latter far exceeded the 
former. In the abridgment, now lying before us, we cannot discern any 
material improvement; but are sure our readers will agree with us in 
praising its superior brevity, although still clogged with much extraneous 
and irrelevant matter, which would mar our pleasure in perusing a 
work of much higher merit. 

The duty of a biographer is to place in the strongest possible point 
of view “the lights and shadows ”’ of the individual whose life he under- 
takes to illustrate. Nor is every peculiarity of sentiment, or every 
particular bias in the judgment of the party on certain minor points, to 
be paraded forth as pervading the general character. Mrs. Hannah 
More, for instance, may have entertained some opinions in common with 
dissenters and sectarians, but we still cannot admit that she was hostile 
to the Church; she may have adopted a conciliatory tone in her inter- 
course with those who differ from us, but we are proud to rank her 
among the members of our holy communion; and, that such were her 
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own avowed principles, we confidently appeal to the works under con- 
sideration, and her intimacy and correspondence with some of the soundest 
divines, and most distinguished ornaments of the Established Church. 

In our former notice we gave a brief outline of the life of this exem- 
plary woman. We spoke of her early efforts with respect—we dwelt 
upon the development of the matured powers of her mind with increased 
admiration ; and we saw her pass through the trials of life, uninjured 
and unscathed by the malevolence of avowed enemies, or the supineness 
and indifference of professing friends. We watched her on the bed of 
sickness—we followed her to the tomb; and in every instance we felt 
and expressed our conviction, that her pure and bright example ought, 
and we doubted not would be, a “‘lantern unto the feet, and a light unto 
the paths” of many yet unborn. The libeller in Tait’s trashy Magazine, 
and the other prurient slanderers, were properly knouted, so that on the 
present occasion our chief object will be to point out the different merits 
of Messrs. Thompson and Roberts, in their praiseworthy endeavour to 
give to the world a faithful and judicious narrative of the Life of Mrs. 
Hannah More. 

In speaking of the fidelity with which the task may have been accom- 
plished, we have no wish whatever to cast the slightest imputation upon 
either of our authors; but we should not discharge our duty if we neg- 
lected to point out certain discrepancies in the quotation of letters, &c., 
which are any thing but favourable to the care and accuracy of Mr. Roberts. 

In page 199 of Mr. Thompson’s volume, he says, ‘‘ The letter which 
she wrote on that occasion (the Blagdon Controversy) is, perhaps, the 
most important single document in existence for the illustration of Mrs. 
More’s character and opinions, as well as one of the most eloquent pro- 
ductions of her pen. J am here, by the great kindness of a friend, 
enabled to present it to the reader entire, from the autograph, with the 
omission only of one short passage, relative to a strictly private trans- 
action, and the substitution of a dash for a name.” 

Now if we compare the letter in Mr. Thompson’s volume, with that 
inserted in Mr. Roberts’s, we shall find some marked and rather start- 
ling variations. 

The verbal inaccuracies, are, perhaps, scarcely worth notice, except, 
that we think Mr. Roberts would have shown more prudence by allowing 
Mrs. Hannah More to use her own language; the force of which, if not 
the actual meaning, is injured by his intended amendments. But we 
must deprecate the suppression of any portion, which tends to place the 
views and opinions of the lady in a more favourable point of view, and 
to show her devoted attachment to the Church. The following are alto- 
gether omitted by Mr. Roberts :— 


I do not mean to extenuate, much less to deny, any point in which I may 
have been to blame. I shall only fairly state a few circumstances which have 
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been violently exaggerated, or grossly misrepresented ; the greater part of the 
charges being wholly groundless.—Pp. 200, 201. 

One circumstance which is now made a ground for past accusation is but 
recently brought forward. The circumstance I allude to is, my being charged 
with having constantly attended and received the sacrament at Mr.——’s cha- 
pel at Bath for fifteen years. The simple fact is this: The novelty and talents 
of Mr.——, a celebrated dissenting minister at Bath, were considered as such 
an attraction, that I, in common with a number of strict Church people, fre- 
quently went to hear him preach. It was chiefly at six o’clock in the evening, 
an hour which did not interfere with the Church Service. It was not unusual 
to see, perhaps, near half a score clergymen, who, I presume, no more thought 
they were guilty of disaffection than I myself did. I went, of course, to church 
as usual, except that the extreme nearness of this chapel drew me a few morn- 
ings, in severe weather, when my health was bad. At one of these times I 
unexpectedly found they were going to give the sacrament. Taken by surprise, 
in a moment of irresolution, never having been used to turn my back on the 
communion at church, I imprudently stayed. How far this single irregularity, 
which I regretted, and never repeated, deserves the term of constant, your 
Lordship will judge. My eldest sister has been accused of denying it. She 
well might deny it, for she never knew it till now. I believe it to have been 
nine or ten years ago. Again, I did not begin to reside part of the winter at 
Bath till about the beginning of 1791. I never go thither till near Christmas, 
and at the time alluded to I always left it, and went to London in February. 
During a part of this short season I was generally confined by illness. When 
the interests of the Church became a question (I cannot be quite accurate as to the 
time, but I think it was either seven or eight years ago) I ceased entirely to go to 
Mr. ’s. How far this justifies the charge of fifteen years’ constant attendance, 
your Lordship will judge. And is it unfair to request your Lordship to draw your 
own conclusion concerning the accuracy as well as the candour of my accusers? 


—Pp. 201, 202. 


This passage is highly important, and is alluded to with great ability 
by Mr. Thompson in his last chapter; and in our opinion offers the 
most powerful refutation to the charges of Methodism and Dissent, 
which were so lavishly heaped upon this most excellent and exemplary 
woman by her enemies and slanderers. How Mr. Bere could reconcile 
his conduct and his conscience when twice, in this letter, he is said with 
tears to have implored the establishment of a school by Mrs. More, we 


profess ourselves unable to surmise. 
In page 204 we find another omission :— 


Another proof that there was no longer any ground of complaint existing is, 
that, when Mr. and Mrs. Descury, a respectable family, came to live at Blag- 
don, near a year after, they were introduced by Mrs. Bere to the school in 
presence of my sister, with the highest encomiums; their attachment to the 
school originated from those warm praises, and was afterwards confirmed by 
their own frequent attendance. 

In p. 206.—It was from half a dozen to twelve or thirteen poor neighbours, 
who, it seems, met for one hour in a week for religious conversation. 

In p. 210.—Who, without cant or enthusiasm, is always exhibited in a 
pious and amiable point of view. 

In pp. 214, 215.—When we are present, we ourselves always read the 
sermon and prayer; in our absence, the clergyman commonly chooses them 
for the mistress, and he or his wife is generally present, whether we are there 
or not. Iwas scarcely ever at Blagdon school without Mrs. Bere, at least. I 
dissolved one very large and flourishing school, because, after the death of the 
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rector, who had assisted me in establishing it, and the removal of his curate, no 
subsequent curate had thought proper to attend. At Banwell, when I. with- 
drew my school Mr. Blomberg, the present vicar, employed the same. teachers 
to superintend his. At Congresbury, the woman who had taught in my school 
now conduets that of the vicar, Dr. Small; for I had established there two 
small schools, and another, because the numbers did not make amends for the 
trouble and expense, and I was about to establish in their stead a large one in 
the populous parish of Chew-Magna, where the rector had long been looking 
out for a house for me, when the sudden and violent attacks on me discouraged 
or rather disabled me for any additional exertion. My schools, except in a very 
few instances, have always been, and now are, conducted by a mistress, I 
prefer women, and find it does better. 

In p. 216.—As the morals of those of my own sex have been the constant 
object of my peculiar regard, it is a standing rule at these anniversaries, that 
every young woman bred in the schools and belonging to the club, who has 
been married in the preceding year, and can produce a testimonial of her good 
conduct from the minister and the schoolmistress, receives a little public reward, 
consisting of a crown piece, a pair of white stockings of my own knitting, and 
a Bible. This trifling encouragement has had its effect, and sobriety and virtue 
are now considered as necessary to the establishment of a young woman. 
Forgive these petty details. 

In pp. 217, 218.--May I presume to refer your Lordship toa small pamphlet, 
called “ A Statement of Facts,” by nine clergymen who are or have been con- 
nected with my schools? May I also venture to refer you to those gentlemen 
personally ? and may I take leave to observe, that they cannot, as has been 
suggested, be persons of a particular description, picked out to serve a parti- 
cular purpose, being the real officiating ministers of the several parishes? Two 
others are dead; to the widow of one of the decased, who always spent a great 
part of the Sunday in my school (Mrs. Chapman), and to all who are living, I 
can refer, except to the curate of -————..” 

In p. 218.—For ten years they met with general approbation. 

Ibid.—Most of my immediate neighbours, Mr. Leeves, the rector of my 
parish, Dr. Randolph, to whose congregation I belong at Bath, are likely 
to know more of my principles and conduct. My habits in the world are well 
known. 

In p. 219.—And my forbearance in avoiding attack or accusation. 

In p. 220.—The late Henry Fielding assured a friend of mine, that, during 
his late administration of justice in Bow-street, only six Scotchmen had been 
brought before him. He accounted for it entirely from the peculiar attention 
which the Scotch pay to the early education of the lower classes. In the late 
revolution in France and rebellion in Ireland, did not the sworn enemies to 
government and good order find the mass of the people in both countries 
proper tools for their iniquitous designs in proportion to their gross ignorance 
and unformed morals? 

In p. 222.—It will be a strong proof of your Lordship’s goodness if you 
will pardon the egotism and the tediousness of this letter; but I thought it my 
duty to be full and explicit. 

Now we maintain that Mrs. More’s friends and admirers are deeply 
indebted to Mr. Thompson for the publication of these suppressed 
passages. Mr. Roberts may have spoken the truth, but here we: have 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and the letter, with these 
additions, and other little verbal corrections, place the character of 
Mrs. More in a much higher and nobler point of view. 

Nor is this all; we have a few questions to ask Mr. Roberts, to 
which we shall at present not attempt to reply, but leave our readers to 


draw their own inferences. 
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1. Why is the sentence “ to produce a single Calvinistic passage,” 
Thompson, p. 208, omitted by Roberts, p. 280. 

2. Why does Roberts, p. 280, substitute any for one, and print pecu- 
liar in Italics ? when the words of Mrs. More are, ‘‘ I do not entertain 
one tenet peculiar to Calvinism.”—Thompson, p. 209. 

3. Why is the following omitted by Roberts, p. 281?—* Who, without 
cant or enthusiasm, is always exhibited in a pious and amiable point of 
view.”—Thompson, p. 210. 

4. Roberts omits, (p. 283,) the charge which Mrs. More is clearly 
anxious to rebut, “‘ of being hostile to the Church.”—Thompson, p. 218. 
Whence does this arise? 

5. Why does Mr. Roberts say, “ but observing that singing is a help 
to devotion in others, I thought it right to allow the practice ?”—(p. 
284,) whereas the words of Mrs. More are, “ but having heard that 
singing is one great attraction among the Methodists, I thought it but 
fair to counteract them with their own weapons, and, with this view, 
allowed of their singing psalms.” —Thompson, p. 214. 

6. Are these alterations in Hannah More’s words to be attributed to 
Mr. Roberts’s peculiar tenets ? and is he an advocate of the doctrine of 
irresistible grace ? 

We here close the comparison ; and although we have shown these 
few macule in Mr. Roberts’s production, we have no doubt his work 
will be extensively patronized by those whose sentiments coincide with 
his own. Mr. Thompson’s Life, however, is altogether of a different 
stamp. Independent of the interest of the subject as a composition, it 
cannot fail to command the public approbation ; whilst as a specimen 
of biography, we have nothing superior to it in the English language, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Each chapter is ornamented by a beautiful woodcut from interesting 
sketches connected with the memoir, taken by the author himself ; and 
appropriate texts, selected with great judgment, introduce the various 
scenes in Mrs. More’s eventful life. The tout ensemble of the volume, 
indeed, allures the reader. 

We do not think, as a specimen of Mr. Thompson’s style, that we can 
select a better or more interesting passage than the following, wherein 
the enormities of infidel France are most powerfully denounced. And 
with this extract we close our notice, strongly recommending the volume 
to our Christian friends, and thanking Mr. T. most cordially for much 
information and amusement. 

Religious ignorance, together with practical infidelity, under the profession of 
Christianity, had, in France, already opened an inlet to speculative unbelief, 
with all its attendant enormities. Even under the comparatively mild and 
enlightened discipline of the Gallican Church, the Scriptures were theoretically 
withholden, and practically neglected among the laity; while the clergy, to 


whom, at least in the Vulgate Latin, they were not unfamiliar, certainly did not 
regard them as higher authority than the Dialogues of Gregory, or the ‘“ Flos 
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Sanctorum.” The truths of Christianity never appeared in any other company 
than that of the fables of Popery; and both were constantly represented as 
integral portions of a single superstructure based on’a common foundation, 
There was no opportunity allowed for a Bercean discrimination; and it is little 
matter of surprise, that a Christianity so unsound should give way on the first 
assaults of infidelity. The achievements of our Lady of Loretto, and of the 
warlike Apostle of Compostella, were easily borne down either by argument or 
ridicule; and those who believed the foundation miracles of the Christian faith 
to be entitled only to an equal degree of credence, were, of course, easily seduced 
from the hopes of eternity. There existed also, in the depraved manners with 
which the profligate courts of the last two sovereigns had inoculated the French 
people, moral inducements to infidelity, more effective than any sceptical theo- 
ries. In a soil thus prepared, a less assiduous tillage might have realized an 
ample harvest of unbelief. But culture was not wanting. The antichristian 
conspiracy in France was conducted at once with a degree of forethought and 
energy worthy of the best of causes, and with a recklessness of instruments and 
consequences worthiest of itself. The abuse of terms has always been a favourite 
and effective instrument with the enemies of truth and goodness, who, to impose 
on popular credulity, have generally assumed the designation most opposite to 
their real character. Where the name of “sceptic” or “infidel” would have 
excited horror, the title of “philosopher,” which is never so well appropriated 
as by the Christian believer, was precisely the most calculated to conciliate 
rompers and confidence. The advocates of knowledge, the assertors of intellec- 
tual right, could never be opposed, even by such as knew their hollowness, 
without a primd facie case of ignorance and bigotry against the opponent. The 
term “ Zoleration” was another of these abused words. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and the long train of enormities consequent on that atrocious 
act of Popish perfidy, had aroused the indignation of every heart in France, in 
which bigotry had not totally extinguished humanity; and enlightened opinions 
on the subject of religious persecution were gaining ground. Of this circum- 
stance the infidel cabal were not slow to avail themselves. Under the disguise, 
then, of removing all persecutions for mere religious opinions, and securing to 
every man protection in person, property, and religious worship,—(a principle 
which every enlightened Christian must cordially approve)—it was sought to 
introduce a system of religious proscription, persecution, and bloodshed, which 
would have more than surfeited the Jezebel of the house of Medici. .The word 
knowledge was no less grossly perverted. Cheap and entertaining works, from 
the encyclopzedia to the tract, adapted to all classes, ostensibly for the purpose 
of propagating philosophical and useful information, but really to infuse the virus 
of infidelity, were rapidly brought out by the confederacy. The Encyclopedia 
was the great machine. The leaven was disguised principally in articles on 
history or natural philosophy ; those on religion openly advocating Christianity, 
though not without some insidious cavils. Persons of orthodoxy and reputation, 
unsuspicious of its object, allowed themselves to be associated in the work; and 
thus, under the specious covert of philosophy, reason, knowledge, civil and reli- 
gious liberty, was nurtured ‘the conflagration which was to devour them all; and 
which, after darkly smouldering through the greater part of a century in the 
vitals of the social fabric, which it had already eaten away, burst at once upon 
the day through all the walls of the edifice, involving simultaneously all classes 
of society alike in indiscriminate combustion. Its first moral fruits were law- 
lessness and rapine; and the higher, as the richer and more defenceless, became 
the prey of the poorer. The practical part of the doctrine had too many 
attractions for want and cupidity to be long without its disciples in England. 
Happily, however, the Christianity of the English Church was of a firmer 
texture than that which the knife of Rousseau and the hatchet of Voltaire had 
so mercilessly shred away. Woven entirely from the tough web of the Bible 
with no thread of legend or tradition to break away at the touch of ridicule, 
and disconnect the solid parts of the structure, it only required to be. used: 
Like the adulterate Christianity of France, it had been too little.acknowledged 
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as a principle of life; but there was this difference: the acknowledgment, when- 
ever made, was encumbered with no absurdity. In the Christianity of the 
Church of England there was nothing of which genuine philosophy could be 
ashamed; it courted the light and challenged inspection; and all that was 
needed was the honest and practical admission of its supreme claim. The great 
body of the people of England, too, with all their depravations, were loyal; and, 
accustomed never to separate the ideas of ‘Church and King,” were attached 
to the ecclesiastical polity of their country, even when least availing themselves 
of its provisions. Infidelity was so far from popular, that it was, for the most 
part, infamous, and that, too, among many who were too little heedful of the 
truths which they would have shuddered to dispute. The pestilence that was 
desolating the mind of France did not, therefore, communicate so much infection 
as alarm to her island neighbour. Still the doctrines of the French Revolution 
were not left to make their way in England by their simple accommodation to 
the depravity of human nature every where. They had preachers and propa- 
gators who were disseminating the poison with Satanic diligence. Tracts of the 
most anarchical and blasphemous character were dispersed in the manufactory, 
the cottage, the workshop, and the mine. Sanatory precautions were immedi- 
ately taken; yet these were not so entirely successful as to prevent sporadic 
cases of the disease: and the nation was not without apprehension lest the 
tempest which was threatening to whelm the mansions, palaces, and temples of 
France in noble, royal, and sacerdotal blood, might roll its sanguinary deluge 
over the homes and altars of England.— Pp. 129 —133. 


—~>—- 


Art. II.—A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands; with Remarks upon the Natural History of the Islands, 
Origin, Languages, Traditions, and Usages of the Inhabitants. By 
Joun Wittiams, of the London Missionary Society. Illustrated with 
Engravings on Wood, by G. Baxter. Published for the Author. 
London: Snow and Leifchild. 1837. Pp. xx. 589. 


(Concluded from p. 401.) 


As every thing is interesting which regards the civilization of a new 
country, we afford an opportunity of judging respecting the introduction 
of laws at Raiatea and Rarotonga. A private conspiracy against Mr. 
Williams and another missionary had broken out, which had been pro- 
videntially frustrated :— 


On the following day the chiefs held a meeting, and determined to put the 
four ringleaders to death. We remonstrated with them, when, after a whole 
day’s discussion, they vielded to our wishes, and spared the lives of the conspi- 
rators. In the course of conversation the chiefs inquired what the English 
people would do under such circumstances: when we informed them that in 
England there were established laws and judges, by which all offenders of every 
kind were tried and punished. They then wished to know what judges and laws 
were: and upon having the nature of the office of judge, and the character of a 
code of laws, explained to them, they said, ‘“‘ Why cannot we have the same ?” 
They, therefore, nominated a judge pro tempore, by whom the criminals were 
tried, and the ringleaders sentenced to four years’ banishment to an uninhabited 
island. This occurrence induced the chiefs and people of Raiatea to adopt, as 
the basis of public justice, a code of laws which Mr. Threlkeld and myself as- 
sisted in preparing. The laws were but few in number, and drawn up in the 
plainest and most perspicuous language, entirely devoid of all the technicalities 
and repetitions by which the statutes of enlightened and civilized countries are 
too frequently obscured, and rendered perplexing ; for it appeared to us of the 
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greatest im ce that they should be so simply and clearly expressed, that 
they might be easily understood by the people for whom they were framed. We 
determined, also, as far as possible, to lay a permanent foundation’ forthe civil 
liberties of the people, by instituting at once that greatest barrier to ——— 
trial by jury. ‘The same code, a little modified, was, after much deliberation 
and consultation, adopted by the chiefs and people of Rarotonga; and thus we: 
trust that the reign of despotism, tyranny and private revenge, under which the in~y 
habitants of this secluded garden have so long groaned, has for ever terminated. 

The laws enacted related to theft, trespass, stolen property, “ land-eating,”* 
lost property, Sabbath-breaking, rebellion, marriage, adultery, the judges, jury, 
&c. &e. We did not think it advisable to recommend the enactment of any law 
relative to murder, because we were doubtful as to the punishment which should 
be awarded to this crime, and were both of opinion that no necessity existed for 
the immediate promulgation of a law on the subject, and that the pe were 
not sufficiently advanced in knowledge to enter upon the discussion. The chiefs 
and people were themselves induced, some considerable time after, by a most 
tragical and distressing circumstance, to pass the law which we had omitted; 
and, at an assembly in which almost every inhabitant of the island was present, 
it was unanimously determined, that deliberate murder should be punished with 
death. This was entirely their own act, so that its consequences will rest with 
themselves. When the event took place to which I refer, we were grateful that 
we had not advised this enactment, for otherwise we could not have saved the 
lives of the two culprits, whose sentence we succeeded in getting commuted from 
death to banishment. I am not, however, satisfied that we were strictly just in 
our interference on that peculiarly trying occasion; for the woman and her 
guilty associate had barbarously murdered the sick husband in order that they 
might be united in marriage. 

There were two most delicate and perplexing subjects which required adjust- 
ment, prior to the final establishment of the laws. The first referred to a plu- 
rality of wives. This was a matter of much deliberation between my esteemed 
colleague and myself before we decided how to act. Prior to the introduction 
of Christianity, polygamy existed to a very considerable extent; and when a 
person having a plurality of wives offered himself as a candidate for baptism, the 
teachers had required that the individual should make a selection of one of 
them, and also provide for the support of those whom he put away. The mea- 
sure succeeded beyond what might have been reasonably anticipated; and of 
the number who had complied with this condition, only about twenty or twenty- 
five persons occasioned any trouble, among whom, however, was the king, which 
increased our difficulty exceedingly. With these we conversed on the subject. 
Some said that they had returned to each other, because they had not been left 
at liberty in their choice; others alleged that they supposed the separation would 
be only temporary, and that, had they known it was to be permanent, they should 
not have made the selection they did. Acting upon this information, Mr. Pit- 
man and myself thought the best, and, indeed, the only way to overcome the 
difficulty entirely, would be to convene the people, recommend that those who 
were dissatisfied should be allowed ‘to select publicly either of their wives, and 
then be united to her in marriage in the presence of the whole assembly. The 
maintenance of the rejected wife or wives and children was also a very serious 
consideration ; for it is not at Rarotonga as at Tahiti and the Society Islands, 
where provisions are abundant, a matter of slight importance; but a female 
depends almost entirely on her husband. Knowing that the king’s course 
would form a precedent, we commenced by requesting him to name publicly the 
individual he intended to make his companion for life, and of his three wives he 
selected the youngest, who had borne him one child, in preference to his own 
sister by whom he had had three children, and his principal wife who was the 
— of nine or ten. He was then married to her in the presence of his people. 
—Pp. 131—134. 


* The forcible and unjust possession of each other's lands. 
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I have felt disappointed when reading the writings of missionaries, at not 
finding a more full account of the difficulties they have had to contend with, 
and the measures. by which these were met. It appears to me that a work 
from the pen of a missionary should not contain just what might be written by 
one who loa never left his native country, but a plain statement of the per- 
plexities with which he has been compelled to grapple, and the means adopted 
to overcome them; that, if judicious and beneficial, others, placed in similar 
circumstances, may profit by his experience; and if otherwise, that they may 
avoid falling into similar errors. Should his measures in some cases have been 
less prudent than might have been desired, he has nothing to fear from the 
scrutiny of wise and good men, who will consider the situation in which he was 
placed, and the necessity under which he was laid of devising and executing 
measures in novel circumstances; where, undirected by any precedent, he was 
thrown entirely upon the resources of his own judgment. 

Other difficulties were presented by the peculiar and intricate character of 
some of the ancient usages which we were anxious to see abolished. One of 
these was .a very unnatural practice, called kukumi anga. As soon as @ son 
reached manhood he would fight and wrestle with his father for the mastery, 
and if he obtained it, would take forcible possession of the Kainga or farm pre- 
viously belonging to his parent, whom he drove in a state of destitution from 
his home. Another perplexing custom was the ao anga. When a wife was 
bereft, by the hand of death, of her husband, the relations of the latter, instead 
of paying the visit of mercy and kindness “to the fatherless and widow in their 
affliction,” would seize every article of value belonging to the deceased, turn the 
disconsolate mother with her offspring away, and possess themselves of the house, 
the food, and the land. Another difficulty was produced by what they call 
kai kainga, or land-eating, which is getting unjust possession of each other's 
lands; and these, once obtained, are held with the greatest possible tenacity : 
for land is exceedingly valuable in Rarotonga, and on no subject were their con- 
tentions more frequent and fierce. On investigating this last practice, we found 
it to be a species of oppression in which so many were involved, and also a 
point upon which the feelings of all were so exquisitely sensitive, that to moot 
it would be to endanger the peace of the island. We therefore thought it most 
advisable to recommend the chiefs to allow it to remain for the present in 
abeyance. 

After these preliminary matters had undergone mature deliberation, and the 
laws in reference to them were agreed upon, a general assembly was convened ; 
when the whole code, having been distinctly read and carefully explained, was 
unanimously adopted by the chiefs and the people, as the basis on which public 
Justice was to be administered on the island of Rarotonga.—Pp. 137, 138. 


Whatever opinion may be expressed respecting the introduction of 
“ trial by jury” into the South Seas, the march of improvement in other 
respects seems to have gone upon a still more conservative plan, and 
might shame many of our modern innovators at home. 


_ All persons (says our Author) going to uncivilized countries, especially mis- 
sionaries, should seek that knowledge which may be easily applied, as they have 
to do every thing themselves, and in situations where they cannot obtain the, 
means in general use elsewhere. It may, by some, be thought unwise to go 
back a hundred years, and employ the tedious processes then in use, rather than 
embrace the facilities which the experience of succeeding ages has affurded. 
Such observations are specious, but unsound. Let the circumstances of the. 
missionary, and the state of the people to whom he goes, be taken into the ac- 
count, and it must be at once obvious, that the simplicity of the means used two 
or three hundred years ago would better suit both his condition and theirs than 
the improvements of modern times.—P. 145. 
VOL, XX, NO. VIII. 3.N 
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Having now given a fair specimen of the proceedings of the Mis- 
sionaries in religious and legal affairs, we must, as a pendant, let them 
say a word or two about less solemn, though important subjects. 

Leaving out the history of Mr. Williams’s bellows, which were sufli- 
ciently ingenious, we come to the use to which the bellows were to be 
put. 


With this contrivance we did all our iron work, using a perforated stone for 
a fire-iron, an anvil of the same material, and a pair of carpenter's pincers for 
our tongs. As a substitute for coals, we made charcoal from the cocoa-nut, 
tamani, and other trees. The first iron the natives saw worked excited their 
astonishment exceedingly, especially the welding of two pieces together. Old 
and young, men and women, chieftain and peasant, hastened to behold the won- 
der; and when they saw the ease with which heated iron could be wrought, 
they exclaimed, “‘ Why did not we think of heating the hard stuff also, instead of 
beating it with stones? What a reign of dark hearts Satan’s is!” Nothing, 
however, excited more interest than the pumps; even the king was so much de- 
lighted, that he frequently had his favourite stool carried on board the ship, and 
entertained himself for hours by pumping out the bilge water. Being without a 
saw, we split the trees in half with wedges; and then the natives adzed them 
down with small hatchets, which they tied to a crooked piece of wood as a handle, 
and used as a substitute for the adze. When we wanted a bent or twisted plank, 
— no apparatus for steaming it, we bent a piece of bamboo to the shape re- 
quired, sent into the woods for a crooked tree, and by splitting this in half we 
obtained two planks suited to our purpose. Having but little iron, we bored 
large auger holes through the timbers, and also the outer and inner plank of the 
vessel, and drove in wooden pins, termed trenails, by which the whole fabric was 
held firmly together. As a substitute for oakum, we used what little cocoa-nut 
husk we could obtain, and supplied the deficiency with dried banana stumps, 
native cloth, or other substances which would answer the purpose. For ropes 
we obtained the bark of the hibiscus, constructed a rope machine, and prepared 
excellent cordage from that article. For sails we used the mats on which the 
natives sleep, and quilted them that they might be strong enough to resist the 
wind. After making a turning-lathe, we found that the aito, or iron-wood, 
answered remarkably well for the sheaves of blocks. By these means the whole 
was completed in fifteen weeks; when we launched a vessel, about sixty feet in 
length, and eighteen feet in breadth, and called her, ‘‘ The Messenger of Peace,” 
which she has proved to be on many occasions. The hanging of the rudder oc- 
casioned me some difficulty; for having no iron sufficiently large for pintles, we 
made them from a piece of pickaxe, a cooper’s adze, and a large hoe. They 
answered exceedingly well; but being doubtful of this, I prepared a substitute 
for a rudder, in case any part of it should give way.—Pp. 148, 149. 


All this ingenuity was set on foot to build a vessel to traverse the 
seas ; and, as might be expected, when built, the means of good were 
surprisingly increased. Of these means we have, however, but little 
room to speak. Our object having been to show how the Gospel was 
introduced into some of the islands, we have pursued a simple plan, 
that of taking events in their order through nearly a fourth part of the 
volume ; but in our limited space, this plan cannot be continued to the 
end of the book. We have, however, stated sufficient to recommend the 
volume to our readers, as one in many respects interesting, and worthy 
of their attention. It contains much to amuse, as well as edify ; and 
we think that the two letters which follow, the one from’ the eccentric 
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Matthew Wilks, and the other from the deacon Tuahine, ought, to stand 
side by side, with no disparagement to the latter :— 


My dear dear Williams,—Dear to me as the apple of my eye, * * * I do love 
you. My heart leaps when I think of you; I do pray for you—I pray that you 
may never be weary in well-doing—I pray that you may abound in every good 
word and work—lI pray that you may be the living epistle of Christ, known and 
read of all men—I pray that you may live long, and be useful all your life long; 
and when you and I are called to render an account, that we may hear our Mas- 
ter say, “ Enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” Then we will answer, “ Yes, 
Lord, through thy infinite mercy.” 

Then we with all in glory 
Shall thankfully repeat 
The amazing pleasing story 
Of Jesus’ love so great. 

In this blest contemplation, 
We shall for ever dwell ; 
And prove such consolation 
As none below can tell. 

News.—Old Tab: yet stands where she did—and, for the most part, fills as 
she did—many die off and enter their rest. We have had two very great losses 
—Mr. Wilson, and my dear brother Hyatt. I cannot be long, being now turned 
eighty—-and have this week been cupped. Of all the mortals that inherit the 
kingdom of God I shall be the most unworthy, and yet I hope I shall arrive safely. 

Pray give my very kind love to your brethren; live together, co-operate, 
make a common cause in your exalted labours. The Lord fill your new Chapel 
with truly Christian worshippers, and make it one of his resting-places, * ## 
Grace, mercy, and peace be with you all; and believe me, in undissembled love, 
to be your once affectionate pastor and patron, M. Wirxs.—Pp. 157, 158. 


Raiatea, November 11th, 1827. 

Oh dear Friend,—May blessing attend you and your family, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. I have written this letter on the day that my body is com- 
pletely destroyed with sickness. I am convinced of the near approach of death, 
for I perceive that my illness is very great. The 11th of November is the day 
on which I write: I write with great difficulty, for my eyes are now dim in 
death. My compassion for my family is very great; I therefore write in death 
to you, my dear friend, about my family. We do not belong to Raiatea, neither 
myself nor my wife; we both belong to Tahiti; but from love to the word of 
God, and attachment to you, our teacher, we have forsaken our lands, and now 
I am about to die. It is death that terminates our close connexion. This is 
what I have to say to you, my dear friend, about my family ; do not let them 
remain at Raiatea, take them to Tahiti in your own large boat; convey them 
there yourself; let no one else. They belong to Papeete: there are their parents 
and their land. My perplexity is very great, occasioned by my dear family 
crying and grieving around me. They say, ‘ Who will convey us back to our 
lands?” I refer them to you; replying, Mr. Williams is our friend. We miss 
you very much in my illness, and grieve greatly at your absence. Now, my 
dear friend, let me entreat you not to forget my dying request. Do not follow 
the custom of my countrymen, and say, when I am gone, “Oh, it is only the 
command of a corpse.” This is what they say, and then seize his little pro- 
perty. I have been endeavouring to lengthen out my breath to see you again, 
but I cannot; my hour is come, when God will take me to himself, and I ean- 
not resist his will. Perhaps this is the time the Lord has appointed for me. 
And now, my dear friend, the great kindness you have shown me is at an end; 
your face will not see my face again in the flesh—you and I are separated. Dear 
friend, I am going now to the place we all so ardently desire. 

May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you and your family. Tuanine. 

P.S.—Take care of my family.—P. 161. 
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Mr. Williams seems to be the very perfection of a missionary. Thus, 
we read :— 


At Mr. Pitman’s station, I constructed a turning lathe, and the first thing I 
turned was the leg of a sofa, with which the chief to whom it belonged was so 
much delighted that he strung it round his neck, and walked up and down the 
settlement, exhibiting it to the admiration of the astonished inhabitants, many 
of whom exclaimed, that if they had possessed it prior to the renunciation of 
idolatry, it would certainly have been an object of worship, and have taken the 
precedence of all their other idols. We madea sugar mill for them, and taught 
them to boil sugar. 

As the people, before our arrival, had destroyed all the cocoa-nut trees, from 
which they might have procured oil, and having no other article of commerce, 
we entertained a pleasing hope that the manufacture also of cordage and rope, 
from the hibiscus bark, might become a valuable substitute. With this view I 
constructed a rope machine, taught them the art of rope-making, and encou- 
raged them to prepare a great quantity, some of which was sent to New South 
Wales, in the expectation of finding a market for it; but we did not succeed 
according to our anticipations, and the Rarotongans are still destitute of the 
means of exchange for European commodities. At my own station, also, being 
desirous of adding to the few articles which the natives were able to offer in 
exchange for European manufactures, I hired a person, at very considerable 
expense, to teach me the art of growing and preparing Brazil tobacco. Having 
obtained this information, we induced the natives to plant about a hundred and 
fifty acres, and made the necessary apparatus for pressing, &c. As a vessel was 
sailing at this time for New South Wales, I wrote to inform our undeviating 
friend, the Rev. S. Marsden, of our proceedings. Delighted with the inforina- 
tion, he inserted my letter in the Sydney Gazette. Some narrow-minded mer- 
chants immediately took the alarm, and tormented the governor, until a 
prohibitory duty of 4s. per lb. was imposed upon tobacco from the South Sea 
Islands. Thus our expense and labour were lost. It appeared to me to derogate 
from the dignity of a great nation, thus to crush the energies of an infant 
people.—Pp. 165—167. 


We have heard many persons express astonishment at the progress 
in the arts of civilized life, and especially in religious knowledge, made 
by natives of different countries under the teaching of Missionaries; 
yet, allowing for that pleasure which a really zealous man feels in placing 
his subject in the most striking and inviting light, we cannot think that 
astonishment ought to partake of incredulity. Mr. Williams, as if an- 
ticipating something of the sort, details what took place on the arrival of 
her Majesty’s ship Seringapatam, under the command of the Hon. 
Captain Waldegrave. Honourable mention is also made of Captain 
Laws, of the Satellite, and other officers in the British and American 
service; and it is creditable to those services to find that the Mis- 
sionaries have their protection. 


It appears that some of the officers of the Seringapatam were rather sceptical 
as to the capability of the native speakers to compose the addresses which they . 
delivered; and even asserted that they were mere parrots, repeating only what 
I had taught them, and, moreover, that they believed in Christianity ‘solely be- 
cause. the Missionaries had assured theth of its truth. ‘Others, however, main- 
tained that they were not deficient either in good sense or sé¢riptural knowledge. 
Tn order 'to decide the question, early the next morning Captain’ Waldegrave, 
the Rev. Mr. Watson, the chaplain, and other gentlemen called at miyvhouse. 
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After a little consideration, I suggested that the more satisfactory method of 
forming a correct opinion, would be for them to favour us with their company to 
tea, when I would introduce twelve or fifteen of our people, who, I was assured, 
would feel happy in replying to any questions that might be proposed to them. 
The proposition met with their approval, and after tea, fifteen natives came into 
the room and took their seats. 

I then informed them that the gentlemen present were desirous of ascertain- 
ing the extent of their knowledge upon some important topics, and for this pur- 
pose would ie to them a few questions. Captain Waldegrave then asked, 
“Do you believe that the Bible is the word of God, and that Christianity is of 
Divine origin?” The natives were rather startled at the question, having never 
entertained a doubt upon that point. At length, one replied, “ Most certainly 
we do. We look at the power with which it has been attended in effecting the 
entire overthrow of idolatry amongst us, and which, we believe, no human means 
could have induced us to abandon.” The same question being proposed to a 
second, he replied, ‘I believe the Scriptures to be of Divine origin, on account 
of the system of salvation they reveal. We had a religion before, transmitted 
to us by our ancestors, whom we considered the wisest of men; but how dark 
and black a system that was, compared with the bright scheme of salvation 
presented in the Bible! Here we learn that we are sinners; that God gave his 
own Son Jesus Christ to die for us; and that, through believing, the salvation 
he procured becomes ours. Now, what but the wisdom of God could have de- 
vised such a system as this?” The question being repeated to an old priest, 
then a devoted Christian, instead of replying at once, he held up his hands, and 
rapidly moved the joints of his wrists and fingers; he then opened and shut his 
mouth, and closed these singular actions by raising his leg, and moving it in 
various directions. Having done this, he said, “See, I have hinges all over me: 
if the thought grows in my heart that I wish to handle any thing, the hinges in 
my hands enable me to do so; if I want to utter any thing, the hinges to my 
jaws enable me to say it; and if I desire to go any where, here are hinges to 
my legs to enable me to walk. Now,” continued he, “I perceive great wisdom 
in the adaptation of my body to the various wants of my mind; and when I 
look into the Bible, and see there proofs of wisdom which correspond exactly 
with those which appear in my frame, I conclude that the Maker of my body is 
the Author of that book.” Another replied to the question by saying, “I be- 
lieve the Bible to have come from God, because it contains prophecies which 
have been exactly fulfilled.” 

Captain W. then inquired “ who the prophets were?” 

Native. “Persons inspired of God to foretel events ages before they occurred.” 

Captain. “ Can you name any of them ?” 

Native. “ Yes—Samuel, David, Isaiah, Daniel, Jonah, and many others.” 

Captain. “ You have mentioned Isaiah: can you tell me any of his pro- 

hecies ?” 
2 Native. “O, yes; he was the prophet who wrote so much about our Lord 
and Saviour, and who said that he should be numbered with the transgressors ; 
and we know that Christ was crucified between two thieves. There was the 
prophecy and its fulfilment.” 

A variety of questions were then put respecting Jonah, and other prophets ; 
after which one of the natives observed, that many of the types were prophecies 
of Christ. These then became the topic of conversation ; in the course of which 
allusion was made to the brazen serpent ; and Captain W.., after examining them 
upon the historical circumstances connected with that type, inquired to whom 
it applied ? 

Native. “'To Christ; for he himself said, ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.’” 

Reference was then made to the paschal lamb; and questions upon the history 
of that type having been replied to, the Captain asked wherein that applied to 
Jesus. Christ ?. to which a native answered, “A bone of the paschal lamb might 
not be broken; and in the nineteenth chapter of the Gospel of John we read, 
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that the soldiers came and brake the legs of those who were crucified witli 
Jesus; but when they came to him, and saw. that-he, was already’ :déad, 
they brake not his legs; for the Scripture saith, ‘ A bone of him shall not.be 
broken.’” 

After this, questions were proposed upon the leading doctrines of Christianity, 
and when we arrived at the doctrine of the resurrection, they were asked, “ With 
what body shall we be raised?” In reply to this, those beautiful verses of. the 
15th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians were immediately quoted : 
“ It fis sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption,” &e. The Captain re- 
joined, that what they had said was very good; but still he wished them to be 
a little more explicit, and to give him some idea of the body with which we 
should arise. This occasioned considerable consultation among them ; but at 
length one exclaimed, “Ihave it. St. John, in his Ist Epistle, the 3rd chapter, 
says, that ‘ when he shall appear, we shall be like him.’ Our bodies will then 
be like Christ’s.” The Captain still pressed the question; when, after another 
consultation, a native replied, ‘‘ Being like Christ cannot mean being like his 
body when it hung upon the cross, but it must mean being like to his glorious 
body when he was transfigured upon the mount.” At the conclusion of these 
interrogations, a copy of the New Testament was passed round, and opened in- 
discriminately ; when each was desired to read a verse, and reply to questions 
on its import and connexion. 

This interview lasted upwards of three hours; and at the conclusion the gentle- 
men expressed themselves highly gratified; and Captain W. assured the natives, 
that, if he returned in safety to England, he should not fail to inform his country- 
men of what he had seen and heard; and I am happy to add that he has done 
sO, on various occasions, in the most favourable manner. I think I may also 
affirm, that the questions were proposed, not with the design to perplex, but to 
obtain accurate information as to the extent of knowledge which our converts 
possessed ; and I deem it right also to state, that I am not conscious of having 
assisted them, on that occasion, by a single hint, but that I acted solely as in+ 
terpreter. 

And here.I may observe, that had Captain Beechy of the Blossom conde- 
scended to adopt the same means of obtaining correct information, he would 
not have penned the following paragraph :—* Ignorance of the language pre- 
vented my obtaining any correct information as to the progress that had been 
made generally towards a knowledge of the Scriptures by those who were con- 
verted ; but my impression was, and I find by the journals of my officers it was 
theirs also, that it was very limited, and that few understood the simplest parts 
of it. Many circumstances induced me to believe that they considered their re- 
ligious books in the same light as they did their household gods,” &c. The 
Hon. Captain Waldegrave, Captain Laws, and other gentlemen were equally 
ignorant of the language, but they employed the method which common sense 
dictated to supply that deficiency: and the result was, as might have been ex~ 
pected, that they obtained more correct information. 

The visit of Captain Lord Byron tothe Sandwich Islands, appears to have 
been equally beneficial with that of Captain Waldegrave to the Society group. 
In reference to the former, the American Missionaries, when writing to the 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, observe :— 

“ The visit of Lord Byron has, we believe, been exceedingly pleasing to the 
people; and we are very happy to say that he has performed a truly honourable 

rt in his interview with the chiefs, and also with the mission. 

“The affability, the kindness, and amiable deportment he has uniformly ma- 
nifested has been much admired, and has not only gained him many personal 
friends, but done great credit to his country. You will be gratified to know that, 
at the national council held here but recently, he very distinctly approved of 
the attention of the natives to the instructions of the Missionaries, and assured 
the chiefs that they ought to feel grateful for the important benefits they 
had received through the instrumentality of their Christian teachers.”—Pp. 
231—237. 
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With 'this-long passage we close our extracts from this interesting 
work, which will be found full of anecdote, and abounding in historical 
and critical narrative, and containing proofs of great intelligence in the 
author, and singular devotion to the Missionary cause. 

Of the pious devotedness and ability of the writer for the work he 
has undertaken, there cannot be a shadow of question ; and if any thing 
were wanting to show the steady perseverance with which he has em- 
barked in the cause of the Gospel and the service of the heathen, we 
have lately had proof in the departure of himself and company on board 
the Camden, once more to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ 
amongst the many-clustered islands of the Pacific Seas. 

May the result of the present expedition be such as that of the former 
leads us to anticipate; and may the self-denying Missionary reap his 
harvest plentifully to the honour of his Master’s name ! 


—>— 


Art. II1I.— The Book of the Cartoons. Bythe Rev. R. Cattermotre, B.D. 
The Engravings by Warren. London: Rickerby. 1837. Pp. 185, 8vo. 


Wuoever has visited that ancient palace of princes, Hampton Court, 
cannot but have been delighted, amid the numerous objects that charm 
the eye, with those beautiful specimens of art, the ‘ Cartoons,” by 
Raffaelle. But, although many who have seen them may already pos- 
sess abundance of critical and historical knowledge to enable them to 
appreciate their excellence, yet there are doubtless very many to whom 
such information may not hitherto have been accessible: for them, 
therefore, we shall take the liberty of quoting largely from the elegant 
Preface which is given by the Rev. R. Cattermole, the author of this 
work :— 


“ The first christian school of art arose in Florence. In that city, 
at the commencement of the fourteenth century, died Cimabue, the 
father of modern painting. He was succeeded by Giotto, whose im- 
proved style became the model of the times which ensued, till the ap- 
pearance of Masaccio, who, a hundred years later, carried the art far 
beyond the point it had previously reached. Masaccio’s reputation 
remained, in its turn, without a rival down to the period of Lionardo 
da Vinci, one of the most accomplished of painters; whose exquisite 
works appear as the connecting link between the old and the new, or 
most perfect style, before the bondage of the dry, Gothic manner was 
wholly burst, and the free and vigorous spirit of the most generally 
fascinating of the imaginative arts ‘‘ scaled the highest heaven of in- 
vention,” in the person of Michelangiolo Buonaroti. 
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‘* This was a period most fortunate for the art of painting, whether 
we regard the external advantages of the time, in the progress of dis. 
covery and accessory knowledge, and in the eager patronage of the 
powerful and enlightened; or its internal, in the accumulated expe- 
rience of many generations, which had left instructive traces of its pro- 
gress, even as far as to the limits of the utmost attainable point—the 
combination of the greatest genius with the purest taste, and the con- 
nexion of a thorough mastery over the resources of the art with a 
sobriety and temperance which forbade their abuse. And at this period 
it was that the illustrious individual appeared, to whom, as possessing, 
in the highest degree and in a most harmonious union, the qualities 
necessary to a great artist, the world has agreed to assign the first 
honours in this delightful province of the realms of intellect. 

** Raffaelle Sanzio was born in the city of Urbino, in Italy, in the 
year 1483. His earliest master, if we except his father, Giovanni 
Sanzio, or di Santi, was Pietro of Perugia, a painter of no inconsiderable 
ability, but in the hard dry manner which prevailed before the time of 
Lionardo and Michelangiolo. At the age of sixteen he left Pietro, and 
worked with Pinturrichio, an eminent artist in his day, at Siena. At- 
tracted by the reputation of Lionardo and Michelangiolo, who presided 
over the flourishing school of Florence, he repaired to that city; and 
being, by the study of their sublime productions, in a short time eman- 
cipated from the restraints of his previous education, he quickly pro- 
duced pictures which determined his place in the first ranks of his 
profession, and made his name familiar in the Italian capital. ~ Thither, 
invited by Julius ITI., he himself proceeded in the year 1508, and was 
immediately employed to paint one of the chambers in the Vatican 
palace, which that magnificent pontiff was ambitious to adorn with the 
utmost taste and splendour. 

‘** From this period commenced the execution of those works of ‘ the 
divine Raffaelle’ which have engaged the admiration and exalted the 
minds of every subsequent generation. The apartments assigned for 
his labours in the pontifical residence, now called the stanze (chambers) 
of Raffaelle, are four in number; and the magnificent design of the 
artist was, to represent, in a grand series, upon the compartments of 
those chambers, the universal triumph of Christianity — its divine 
authority, its connexion with science and learning, and the supremacy 
of its dominion over the mind of man and external nature. 

“ Raffaelle was occupied on the paintings in the second stanza when 
Pope Julius died, and was succeeded by Leo X. As might have been 
anticipated, the favour and esteem in which the prince of painters was 
held in the court and capital of Rome were increased, rather than dimi- 
nished, by the accession of a pontiff whose enlightened patronage of the 
fine arts has, notwithstanding the corrupt methods in which it was 
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exercised, secured for his name an honourable place in history. Raffaelle 
continued to: devote his chief attention to the completion of his great 
labour; but in the meantime he found leisure for the execution of a 
variety of other works, Besides the Cartoons, which are among the 
maturest fruits of his genius, he painted, in another room of the Vati-~ 
can, twelve whole-length figures of the apostles, and made designs for 
the pictures and ornaments in the Jloggie (or arcades) of that palace. 
The pope did not, however, wholly monopolize his wonderful abilities. 
He painted, at intervals, the fable of Galatea, and the story of Cupid 
and Psyche, for the Chigi Palace; the frescoes of the Prophets and 
Sibyls in the Church della Pace; and also many altar-pieces, and pic- 
tures of Holy Families, which now enrich a multitude of collections 
throughout Europe. Among the latest, if not the last of all the pro- 
ductions of his pencil, was the sublime picture of the Transfiguration, 
so well known from the numerous engravings which have been made 
from it. 

Like the immortal artists of Greece, the painters of that unrivalled 
era were accustomed to unite with their more peculiar. pursuit the prac- 
tice of the kindred arts. On the death of Bramante, his relation, one of 
those architects under whom the building of St. Peter’s had successively _ 
been carried on, Raffaelle was appointed to that office. What parts of 
this superb edifice were. erected by him cannot now be ascertained: 
acknowledged specimens, however, of his architectural talents still exist, 
both at Rome and at Florence. He likewise left proofs of the great- 
ness and universality of his genius in the sister art of sculpture. 

“ It was in the unabated (and, judging from his age, though not 
from the perfection of the results, we might believe the scarcely ma- 
tured) vigour of those extraordinary faculties which enabled him to 
distinguish himself in all these branches of inventive art, and in painting 
in particular, to reach a height of excellence unattained by any other 
individual of modern, or, probably, of ancient times; and while enjoy- 
ing the universal love and respect of the gifted and the great among his 
contemporaries, both of his own and foreign countries, not as an artist 
merely, but for his many amiable dispositions and general accomplish- 
ments,—that death removed Raffaelle from the sphere of his triumphs. 
He expired in 1520, just as he had completed his thirty-seventh year. 

“ Among other ingenious pursuits connected with the Fine Arts, the 
weaving of.tapestry had at this period been brought to great perfection. 
One of the latest and maturest productions of Raffaelle’s pencil was a 
series of designs, on which he was employed by Leo X., representing 
the principal events recorded in the New Testament, and intended to be 
executed in the best style of that brilliant manufacture, as a farther de- 
coration of the hall of Constantine, one of the chambers already adorned 
by his hand, These designs must have been made within the last two 
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years of the great artist's brief but glorious career. ‘Their number; long 
unknown, or matter of dispute, is now ascertained to have been/no less 
than twenty-five.* The most celebrated tapestry works then in ‘exist- 
ence were at Brussels. Thither the Cartoons (as they are called, from 
being executed on paper or pasteboard, cartone) were sent, as: soon as 
finished, to be woven under the direction of Bernard Van Orlay and 
Michael Coxis, both of them skilful artists, who, with many others, had 
been employed under Raffaelle, at Rome. 

** After the tapestries were finished and sent home, the originals, for 
some reason which can now be only conjectured, seem to have lain neg- 
lected in the warehouse of the manufacturers. The probability, how- 
ever, is, that both Raffaelle and his patron, Leo, had died in the interim. 
The latter was succeeded by Adrian VI., who, though a scholar anda 
man of exemplary moral character, was either indifferent to the arts 
which had shed lustre on the pontificate of his predecessor, or wholly 
occupied with the difficult political and ecclesiastical affairs. of the 
period. Whatever may have been the cause of the extraordinary neg- 
lect of these immortal productions, the fact appears certain. 

“ Of the twenty-five Cartoons, seven of the smaller size (for they 
were of different dimensions) were purchased by Charles the First, at 
the suggestion, it is said, of Rubens; and have happily remained in 
this country through every subsequent change. That tasteful and mu- 
nificent sovereign determined to employ them as originally intended: 





* The following, which is believed to be a correct list, is the result of the collation 
of two, given by the Rev. W. Gunn, in his ‘ Cartonensia,’ (to which work the compiler 
of the present summary notice is likewise indebted for many other particulars ;) one 
from the publication entitled “ Descrizione delle Capelle,’’ &c. containing an account 
of the ceremonies of the Church of Rome; the other, from the ** Descrizione di 
Roma e suoi contorni, &c.’’ by Carlo Fea. 


1. The Nativity of Christ. 

2. The Adoration of the Magi. 

3, 4, 5. The Slaughter of the Innocents. 
. The Presentation of Christ in the Temple. 
. The miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

. The Charge to Peter. 

. Christ’s Descent into Hell. 

. The Resurrection. 

. Our Lord’s Appearance to Mary. 

. The Supper at Emmaus. 

. The Ascension. 

. The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

. The Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

. The Conversion of St. Paul. 

. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 

. Paul preaching at Athens. 

. The Death of Ananias. 

. Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind. 

. The Earthquake. 

. St. Peter healing the Cripple. 

24. Symbolical Subjects relating to Leo X. 

25. Justice. 
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five of them, if not the entire number, were delivered, for hangings to 
be woven: from them, to Francis Cleyne, an artist whom King James 
had placed at the head of the tapestry works established by him at 
Mortlake. 

‘** When the Royal Collections were sold in 1649, Cromwell, already 
in possession of the palaces of the kings of England, became the pur- 
chaser of the Cartoons, the most precious of their ornaments, for 300/., 
the sum at which they were appraised by the Council of State. The 
standard of public taste and knowledge in art must have sunk very 
low, when the mere name of Raffaelle could not secure for this unri- 
valled series a more considerable sum ; unless, indeed, the known wish 
of Cromwell to possess them prevented competition. The fact, no 
doubt, was, that the greater part of those who would otherwise have 
gladly become purchasers, at a price more proportioned to the merit 
of the works, had, by recent events, been deprived of the means; and 
that the party into whose hands the power and wealth of the country 
had been transferred were not inclined to dispose of their riches in this 
way. 

“ Nothing further was known respecting the Cartoons, till the time 
of William III., when they were found carelessly packed in boxes, 
having been cut into pieces for that purpose. Being in a very damaged 
state, the king, with a commendable, but injudicious zeal for their 
preservation, ordered them, with other pictures in the Royal Collection, 
to be repaired: the artist to whose hand they were consigned for that 
purpose was William Cook. King William built the gallery at Hampton 
Court for their reception; where they remained undisturbed till the 
year 1764, when they were removed to Buckingham House. From 
Buckingham House they were, in 1787, transferred to Windsor; but 
in the year 1814 were restored to King William’s Gallery, at Hampton 
Court, which they now occupy. 

“ The tapestry imitations of their illustrious master’s designs, exe- 
cuted by Van Orlay and Coxis, had not been long placed in the Vatican, 
when they were carried away in the sack of Rome, by Bourbon’s 
army, in the year 1526; but were restored during the pontificate of 
Julius III. by the Duke of Montmorenci, as is attested by an inscription 
upon the borders of the tapestries, numbered 6 and 9, in the preceding 
note.* From this time they appear to have been kept secluded from 
view in the guardaroba, or wardrobe, of the popes, except on certain 
solemn occasions, when they were exhibited for the admiration of the 
assembled people. The annual custom of suspending them in the great 
portico of St. Peter’s, on the festival of Corpus Christi, was first intro- 
duced in the reign of Paul IV. Another occasion on which they were 





* “ Urbe capta partem aulzorum a predonibus distractorum Conmestabilis Anna 
Montmorencius, Galliz militum prefectus, restaurandam atque Julio III. P.M. 
restituandam curavit.” 
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combin the greatest genius with the purest taste, and the con- 
nexion of a thorough mastery over the resources of the art with a 
sobriety and temperance which forbade their abuse. And at this period 


it was that the illustrious individual appeared, to whom, as possessing, 
in the highest degree and in a most harmonious union, the qualities 
necessary to a great artist, the world has agreed to assign the first 
honours in this delightful province of the realms of intellect. 

* Raffaelle Sanzio was born in the city of Urbino, in Italy, in the 
year 1483. His earliest master, if we except his father, Giovanni 
Sanzio, or di Santi, was Pietro of Perugia, a painter of no inconsiderable 
ability, but in the hard dry manner which prevailed before the time of 
Lionardo and Michelangiolo. At the age of sixteen he left Pietro, and 
worked with Pinturrichio, an eminent artist in his day, at Siena. At- 
tracted by the reputation of Lionardo and Michelangiolo, who presided 
over the flourishing school of Florence, he repaired to that city; and 
being, by the study of their sublime productions, in a short time eman- 
cipated from the restraints of his previous education, he quickly pro- 
duced pictures which determined his place in the first ranks of his 
profession, and made his name familiar in the Italian capital. Thither, 
invited by Julius II., he himself proceeded in the year 1508, and was 
immediately employed to paint one of the chambers in the Vatican 
palace, which that magnificent pontiff was ambitious to adorn with the 
utmost taste and splendour. 

“From this period commenced the execution of those works of ‘ the 
divine Raffaelle’ which have engaged the admiration and exalted the 
minds of every subsequent generation. The apartments assigned for 
his labours in the pontifical residence, now called the stanze (chambers) 
of Rafiaelle, are four in number; and the magnificent design of the 
artist was, to represent, in a grand series, upon the compartments of 
those chambers, the universal triumph of Christianity — its divine 
authority, its connexion with science and learning, and the supremacy 
of its dominion over the mind of man and external nature. 

“ Raffaelle was occupied on the paintings in the second stanza when 
Pope Julius died, and was succeeded by Leo X. As might have been 
anticipated, the favour and esteem in which the prince of painters was 
held in the court and capital of Rome were increased, rather than dimi- 
nished, by the accession of a pontiff whose enlightened patronage of the 
fine arts has, notwithstanding the corrupt methods in which it was 
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Raftaell 


ntinued to devote his chief attention to the completion of his great 
subour;: but in the meantime he found sure for tl execution of a 
; ty of other works Besides the Cartoons, w } are among the 


uturest fruits of his genius, he painted, in another room of the Vati- 


in, twelve wh -length figures of the ipostles, ind mad designs for 
pictures and ornaments in the /oggie (or arcades) of that palace. 
Che pope did not, however, wholly monopolize his wonderful abilities. 


He painted, at intervals, the fabl 


ind Psyche, for the Chigi Palace; the frescoes of the Prophets and 


e of Galatea, and the story of Cupid 


Sibyls in the Church della Pace; and also many altar-pieces, and pic- 
tures of Holy Families, which now enrich a multitude of collections 
throughout Europe. Among the latest, if not the last of all the pro- 
ductions of his pencil, was the sublime picture of the Transfiguration, 
so well known from the numerous engravings which have been made 
from it. 

‘* Like the immortal artists of Greece, the painters of that unrivalled 
era were accustomed to unite with their more peculiar pursuit the prac- 
tice of the kindred arts. On the death of Bramante, his relation, one of 
those architects under whom the building of St. Peter’s had successively 
been carried on, Raffaelle was appointed to that office. What parts of 
this superb edifice were erected by him cannot now be ascertained: 
acknowledged specimens, however, of his architectural talents still exist, 
both at Rome and at Florence. He likewise left proofs of the great- 
ness and universality of his genius in the sister art of sculpture. 

*‘ It was in the unabated (and, judging from his age, though not 
from the perfection of the results, we might believe the scarcely ma- 
tured) vigour of those extraordinary faculties which enabled him to 
distinguish himself in all these branches of inventive art, and in painting 
in particular, to reach a height of excellence unattained by any other 
individual of modern, or, probably, of ancient times; and while enjoy- 
ing the universal love and respect of the gifted and the great among his 
contemporaries, both of his own and foreign countries, not as an artist 
merely, but for his many amiable dispositions and general accomplish- 
ments,—that death removed Raffaelle from the sphere of his triumphs. 
He expired in 1520, just as he had completed his thirty-seventh year. 

‘ Among other ingenious pursuits connected with the Fine Arts, the 
weaving of tapestry had at this period been brought to great perfection. 
One of the latest and maturest productions of Raffaelle’s pencil was a 
series of designs, on which he was employed by Leo X., representing 
the principal events recorded in the New Testament, and intended to be 
executed in the best style of that brilliant manufacture, as a farther de- 
coration of the hall of Constantine, one of the chambers already adorned 
by his hand. These designs must have been made within the last two 
XX. NO. 30 
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years of the great artist's brief but glorious career. Their number, long 
unknown, or matter of dispute, is now ascertained to have been no less 
than twenty-five.* The most celebrated tapestry works then in exist- 
ence were at Brussels. hither the Cartoons (as they are called, from 
being executed on paper or pasteboard, cartone) were sent, as soon as 
finished, to be woven under the direction of Bernard Van Orlay and 
Michael Coxis, both of them skilful artists, who, with many others, had 
been employed under Raffaelle, at Rome. 

“ After the tapestries were finished and sent home, the originals, for 
some reason which can now be only conjectured, seem to have lain neg- 
lected in the warehouse of the manufacturers. The probability, how- 
ever, is, that both Raffaelle and his patron, Leo, had died in the interim. 
The latter was succeeded by Adrian VI., who, though a scholar and a 
man of exemplary moral character, was either indifferent to the arts 
which had shed lustre on the pontificate of his predecessor, or wholly 
occupied with the difficult political and ecclesiastical affairs of the 
period. Whatever may have been the cause of the extraordinary neg- 
lect of these immortal productions, the fact appears certain. 

“ Of the twenty-five Cartoons, seven of the smaller size (for they 
were of different dimensions) were purchased by Charles the First, at 
the suggestion, it is said, of Rubens; and have happily remained in 
this country through every subsequent change. That tasteful and mu- 
nificent sovereign determined to employ them as originally intended : 


* The following, which is believed to be a correct list, is the result of the collation 
of two, given by the Rev. W. Gunn, in his ‘ Cartonensia,’ (to which work the compiler 
of the present summary notice is likewise indebted for many other particulars ;) one 
from the publication entitled ‘ Descrizione delle Capelle,’’ &c. containing an account 
of the ceremonies of the Church of Rome; the other, from the *‘ Descrizione di 
Roma e suoi contorni, &c.” by Carlo Fea. 

1. The Nativity of Christ. 
2. The Adoration of the Magi. 
3, 4, 5. The Slaughter of the Innocents. 
6. The Presentation of Christ in the Temple. 
7. The miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
8. The Charge to Peter. 
9. Christ’s Descent into Hell. 
The Resurrection. 
11. Our Lord’s Appearance to Mary. 
12. The Supper at Emmaus. 
13. The Ascension. 
14. The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
15. The Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
16. The Conversion of St. Paul. 
17. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 
18. Paul preaching at Athens. 
19. The Death of Ananias. 
20. Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind. 
21. The Earthquake. 
22. St. Peter healing the Cripple. 
23, 24. Symbolical Subjects relating to Leo X. 
25. Justice. 
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five of them, if not the entire number, were delivered, for hangings to 
be woven from them, to Francis Cleyne, an artist whom King James 
had placed at the head of the tapestry works established by him at 
Mortlake. 

** When the Royal Collections were sold in 1649, Cromwell, already 
in possession of the palaces of the kings of England, became the pur- 
chaser of the Cartoons, the most precious of their ornaments, for 300/., 
the sum at which they were appraised by the Council of State. The 
standard of public taste and knowledge in art must have sunk very 
low, when the mere name of Raffaelle could not secure for this unri- 
valled series a more considerable sum ; unless, indeed, the known wish 
of Cromwell to possess them prevented competition. The fact, no 
doubt, was, that the greater part of those who would otherwise have 
gladly become purchasers, at a price more proportioned to the merit 
of the works, had, by recent events, been deprived of the means; and 
that the party into whose hands the power and wealth of the country 
had been transferred were not inclined to dispose of their riches in this 
way. 

** Nothing further was known respecting the Cartoons, till the time 
of William III., when they were found carelessly packed in boxes, 
having been cut into pieces for that purpose. Being in a very damaged 
state, the king, with a commendable, but injudicious zeal for their 
preservation, ordered them, with other pictures in the Royal Collection, 
to be repaired: the artist to whose hand they were consigned for that 
purpose was William Cook. King William built the gallery at Hampton 
Court for their reception; where they remained undisturbed till the 
year 1764, when they were removed to Buckingham House. From 
Buckingham House they were, in 1787, transferred to Windsor; but 
in the year 1814 were restored to King William’s Gallery, at Hampton 
Court, which they now occupy. 

“‘ The tapestry imitations of their illustrious master’s designs, exe- 
cuted by Van Orlay and Coxis, had not been long placed in the Vatican, 
when they were carried away in the sack of Rome, by Bourbon’s 
army, in the year 1526; but were restored during the pontificate of 
Julius III. by the Duke of Montmorenci, as is attested by an inscription 
upon the borders of the tapestries, numbered 6 and 9, in the preceding 
note.* From this time they appear to have been kept secluded from 
view in the guardaroba, or wardrobe, of the popes, except on certain 
solemn occasions, when they were exhibited for the admiration of the 
assembled people. The annual custom of suspending them in the great 
portico of St. Peter’s, on the festival of Corpus Christi, was first intro- 
duced in the reign of Paul IV. Another occasion on which they were 











* “ Urbe capta partem aulzeorum a pradonibus distractorum Conmestabilis Anna 
Montmorencius, Galliw militum priefectus, restaurandam atque Julio ILI. P.M. 
restituandam curavit.” 
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exhibited was at the beatification of a Romish saint, (or the solemn 
announcement that he is enrolled in heaven, ) a ceremony which always 
precedes his canonization. The period during which they were ex- 
posed to public view before St. Peter’s was three days; after which 
they were hung up in an apartment within the Vatican for a few days 
more, before being again consigned to the usual receptacle. This con- 
tinued to be the custom till the invasion of Italy by the French, in 
1798, when they became part of the plunder of the conquerors.* Being, 
however, restored to the Vatican by purchase in 1814, the annual exhi- 
bition, on the feast of Corpus Christi, has been resumed, and, instead 
of the former limited display, they are now constantly open to public 
inspection in the chamber of Pope Pius V. 

“The Cartoons at Hampton Court have been several times copied. 
Soon after their arrival in England, Francis Cleyne (already mentioned 
as the artist employed to superintend the royal manufactory at Mort- 
lake) executed beautiful copies of them on a small scale, highly finished, 
with a pen. Cooke, whom King William III. employed to put in order 
the Royal Collection, made copies of them “in turpentine oil, in the 
manner of distemper, a way which he invented.” Sir James Thornhill, 
indefatigable in whatever related to Raffaelle, employed three years on 
a set of copies the size of the originals, which were lately in the great 
room of the Royal Academy, having been presented to that body by the 
late Duke of Bedford, in 1800. Sir James likewise executed a smaller 
set, of one-fourth the dimensions of the original pictures: where these 
latter are preserved is not known, There is a third set in the Picture 
Gallery at Oxford, which was given to the University by his Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

‘* The only artist who has engraved the entire series is Sommereau ; 
his plates are on a small scale, and in a style painfully minute: they 
are now rare. Michell Sorello, a native of Spain, is also said to have 
undertaken the complete series, but he does not appear to have actually 
engraved more than eight. 

“Of the engravers who have employed their talents upon these noble 
monuments of the great era of painting, in our own country, the first 
was Gribelin, whose work is on too contracted a scale to convey any 
just idea of the originals. After him came Dorigny, who, having already 
produced successful prints of the Cupid and Pysche in the gallery of the 
Farnese Palace, at Rome, and of the Transfiguration, was invited over 
by some English travellers, admirers of his performances, to engrave 
the Hampton Court Cartoons. He commenced the work in 171], 
under the patronage of the queen, being assisted for a time by Charles 


* “They were sold, with other objects of spoliation, to a Jew at Leghorn, by 
whom one was destroyed for tle sake of the gold and silver threads worked into the 
fabric; this was the Descent into Hades, and is the only one now wanting to the set. 
The others were re-purchased for 13,000 crowns, and sent back to Pius VII.” 
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Dupuis and Claude Dubosc; and on its completion, in 1719, he had the 
honour of knighthood conferred on him by George I. It may, without 
hesitation, be asserted, that Dorigny’s are still the best engravings that 
have been executed from these inestimable performances, notwithstand- 
ing the more careful labours of the late respected and ingenious Mr. 
Holloway, and his able coadjutors. For though Dorigny’s prints may 
occasionally fall below those of his modern rivals, in accuracy of outline, 
as they unquestionably do in elaborate nicety of finish, yet they are 
superior in regard to the expression of that exquisite freedom of handling, 
which distinguishes those parts at least of the originals which were actu- 
ally executed by the pencil of Raffaelle. After the publication of Do- 
rigny’s, his assistant, Dubosc, likewise produced a set of prints from 
the Cartoons, of considerable merit, on a scale between that of Dorigny 
and the miniature size of Gribelin. 

“Respecting the fate of the larger number of the original Cartoons, 
little is known, Two are said to be in the possession of the King of 
Sardinia; and in a note to the Siena edition of Vasari’s Life of Raffaelle, 
we are told, that towards the close of the seventeenth century, portions 
of five others were brought into England from Flanders ; and, early in 
the eighteenth century, a considerable fragment of another, “‘the Murder 
of the Innocents.” This picture was originally divided into three parts, 
apparently under the direction of Raffaelle himself. Portions of it (the 
note continues to inform us) came into the hands of the elder Richardson, 
whose writings on art tended so much to produce a just estimate of the 
importance of the Cartoons, in the mind of the English public. At the 
sale of his large collection they were dispersed. Mr. Gunn informs us 
that two fragments were in the possession of Flaxman; and that he 
presented one of them, a single head, said to have belonged to the Car- 
toon of the “ Murder of the Innocents,” to Mr. Saunders, of Bath. 
This was probably the same fragment which came into the possession of 
the late Mr. Prince Hoare, and which he bequeathed by his will to the 
Foundling Hospital, where it is now deposited. 

“In the year 1824, nine pieces of tapestry, woven from Raffaelle’s 
Cartoons, were publicly exhibited in London, The subjects were those 
of the seven now at Hampton Court, and of two others, viz. the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul, and the Stoning of St. Stephen. Their existence has 
been thus explained. Two entire sets of the Cartoons were originally 
wrought in tapestry; the one being sent to Rome, and the other, of 
which the specimens exhibited formed a part, was presented by Leo X. 
to our Henry VIII., by whom it was hung up in the Banqueting Room, 
at Whitehall. Another account says, that this set was purchased by 
Henry from the Venetians. It would appear, at least, to be certain 
that these hangings came over to England in the reign of that monarch; 
that they continued to be the property of our kings until the sale of 
King Charles’s effects, after his death, and were then purchased, with 
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other works of art, by Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador. 
At the decease of this nobleman, the tapestries devolved to the house of 
Alva, and remained among its possessions until sold by the Duke of 
Alva, in 1824, to Mr. Tupper, British consul in Spain. After being 
exhibited during several months, they are said to have been then pur- 
chased by a foreigner, and once more conveyed to the continent. * * * 

“The Cartoons do not, in general, at first view delight the spectator, 
or extort unthinking admiration by superficial and alluring beauties. 
Without any of the obvious artifices of arrangement—without striking 
brilliancy of colour, or violent contrasts of light and shade—without 
extravagance or exaggeration of any kind—they are calculated to dis- 
appoint those who seek nothing further in this highly intellectual art 
than the mere gratification of the eye; while into the mind even of the 
patient and reflective student, a sense of their supreme excellence only 
finds its way by degrees: commencing in something like a chill of sur- 
prise, that to performances of such a sober character the first place in 
the first rank of the art should have been assigned, but increasing in 
brightness by its own light, as it proceeds, it can scarcely, nevertheless, 
stop short, in such a mind, of an ardent and affectionate though calm 
admiration. It ought to be remembered, in order to form a just esti- 
mate of the Cartoons, that they were intended as patterns to be worked 
after, not for the usual purpose of finished pictures; for which reason 
they were not executed in oils, but in distemper, a method which never 
can rival oil-painting in richness and mellowness of effect. Time also 
has evidently altered the tints, in many parts: yet the colouring is, 
upon the whole, pleasing and consistent with the gravity of the subjects. 
When it is considered that more than three hundred years have passed 
over them—of what perishable materials they are executed—and that 
they have been, besides, exposed to neglect and ill usage, it is surprising 
that so much of their first freshness remains. It is not, however, by 
rules derived from schools in which powerful or harmonious colouring, 
and the skilful arrangement of what is called effect, are chiefly prized, 
that Raffaelle is to be judged. Even in the beauty of individual figures, 
and in anatomical accuracy of drawing—though great in these—he has, 
no doubt, been excelled. Higher merits are claimed for him; and in 
particular, as the painter of the Cartoons :—facility and propriety of 
invention, the most admirable skill in composition and grouping—above 
all, appropriateness of expression. Among his excellencies are parti- 
cularly to be noted the variety and noble air of the heads, their exquisite 
individualization, without the sacrifice of any portion of the ideal or 
historical character, and the remarkable beauty and expressiveness (if 
the term may be so applied) of the drapery. That quality, however, 
which has entitled Raffaelle to be justly regarded as one in the first 
rank of minds most highly gifted by the Creator, is the uniform subor- 
dination, in these works, of the means to the end—the predominance of 
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the intellectual and permanent over the sensual and-the conventional. 
We behold in him, not only the Italian of the sixteenth century, but the 
contemporary and denizen of all enlightened times and Christian lands— 
not the painter merely, but the historian, the poet, the philosopher, the 
ennobling expounder of human character and emotions in their univer- 
sal elements! 

“Of the seven Cartoons in the National Collection, only two relate 
to events in the personal history of our Saviour; the other five being 
all illustrative of occurrences in the lives of the apostles, after his ascen- 


sion. The whole are given in this work, in the chronological order of 


the respective subjects represented.”—Pp. 6—24. 


Of the just and chaste descriptions given of each picture, it would be 
improper in us, after having drawn so largely upon the author’s obser- 
vations, to quote ; we can, however, recommend this elegant volume as 
being the most popular and sensible illustration of these justly admired 
works, that has come under our notice. 
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The Paragraph Bible. The Holy setts, This appeared in a thick duo- 


Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments, translated out of the 
Original Tongues, and with the former 
Translations diligently compared and 
revised. By His Majesty's special 
Command. Arranged in Paragraphs 
and Parallelisms. London: printed 
for the Religious Tract Society. 
1838. 8vo. 
Tue honour of giving to the public 
new and commodious editions of the 
English Bible, in various forms, is due 
to the late John Reeves, Esq. one of 
the patentees of the office of King’s 
Printer. Upwards of thirty years since 
he published several editions, some 
with and others without short notes ; 
the text of which, in the historical 
parts, was divided into paragraphs in 
long lines, the divisions of chapters 
and verses being thrown into the mar- 
gin, and the poetical parts being printed 
in verses as usual. A beautiful duode- 
cimo Oxford edition, on Mr. Reeves’s 
plan, which was printed in 1828, 
served as the basis of an American 
reprint in 1834, under the editorial 
care of the Rev. T. W. Coit, D. D., at 
that time rector of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, in the state of Massachu- 


decimo volume of many pages, with 
numerous glossarial notes, and con- 
siderable improvements in the mecha- 
nical execution of the work. The text 
was divided into paragraphs, of conve- 
vient length; and the poetical parts of 
the Old Testament, as well as the 
Hymns of the Virgin Mary and of 
Zacharias, in the first chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, together with part of 
the Revelations, were all printed in 
hemistichs and parallelisms, conform- 
able to the genius of Hebrew poetry, as 
settled by Bishops Lowth and Jebb. 
Of this edition, the “‘ Paragraph Bible” 
is a beautifully and accurately execu- 
ted reprint, with considerable improve- 
ments in the divisions of the paragraphs. 
The marginal renderings are very 
properly given at the foot of the page. 

esides collation with the best modern 
editions of the English Bible, frequent 
reference has been made to the first 
edition printed in 1611; and various 
errors in punctuation, &c., which had 
crept in at different times, have been 
detected and removed. Some curious 
instances of such errors are given in 
the preface. In addition to these im- 
portant corrections, we have been 
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pleased to notice the careful attention 
which has been given, in order to se- 
cure uniformity in printing, particu- 
larly in the use of capital letters, in 
the names of the Deity, and in com- 
pound words. Altogether this is a most 
commodious edition of the English 

Bible, which is as cheap as it is neatly 

printed: the typographical execution, 

indeed, reflects the highest credit on 

Her Majesty’s Printers. 

Sermons on the Church, or the Epi- 
scopacy, Liturgy, and Ceremonies of 
the Church of England. Considered 
in four Discourses, preached in the 
Cathedral of Derry, by Arncu1BaLp 
Boyp, A.M. Curate of the Cathe- 
dral. London: Seeley. Dublin: 
Curry. Pp. viii. 216. 

A little book of great merit ; wherein 

the scripturality and catholicity of the 

Church, in constitution and polity, are 

ably vindicated ; and diocesan episco- 

pacy established as the only pure and 
apostolic form of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. 


The Authority of Tradition in Matters 
of Religion. By the Rev. Grorce 
Hotpven, M.A. London: Riving- 
tons. 1838. 12mo. Pp. xi. 177. 

Our volumes have, for some years 
past, borne willing testimony to the 
value of Mr. Holden’s publications on 
sacred literature, and in vindication of 
that Church of which he is a laborious 
and exemplary minister. The treatise, 
which we now introduce to the know- 
ledge of our readers, is characterised 
by the same patience of research, sober 
piety, and clear straight-forwardness 
of style and argument, which mark all 
his previous treatises, and which can- 
not fail to carry conviction to the 
minds of candid inquirers. Mr. Holden 
gives the following, as the result of his 
researches :— 

1. That there is not evidence to prove 
the creed or traditive doctrine of the primi- 
tive churches to be apostolical and divine ; 
and therefore it is not to be venerated with 
equal piety and reverence as the written 
Word of God; nor to be received as the 
authoritative test of the true meaning of 
the saered writings. 

2. That primitive tradition, not being 
apostolical and divine, must consequently 
be regarded as merely human testimony ; 
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yet, as such, forms a most valuable help to, 
and confirmation of, the right. interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures; for which reason, 
in all questions of faith, a reverent atten- 
tion ought to be paid to its voice. 

3. That although primitive tradition 
constitutes only a collateral proof, not the 
standard of Scripture doctrine; and al- 
though no absolute judge in controversies 
of faith exists, Providence has vouchsafed 
sufficient guides to enable all persons to 
acquire a saving knowledge of revealed 
truth; namely, the light of reason, the 
teaching of the church, and the illumina- 
tion of the Spirit. 

4. That this is the only view of tradition 
compatible at once with the sovereign au- 
thority of the Scriptures, the constitution 
and privileges of the catholic church, and 
the unalienable right of private judgment. 

5. That it is in perfect accordance with 
the principles and doctrines of the Church 
of England.—Pref. Pp. vi. vii. 

We do earnestly recommend the at- 
tentive and repeated perusal of this 
volume to our readers, who are desi- 
rous of investigating the very important 
subject of which it treats. 


Proverbial Philosophy; a Book of 
Thoughts and Arguments, originally 
treated. By Martin Farquuar 
Tuprer, Esa. M. A. London : 
Rickerby. 1838. 


Tue writer has evidently aimed at an 
imitation of the canonical Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Son of David, and the 
apocryphal Book of Jesus, the Son of 
Sirach. The ambition of the design 
may well be supposed to have failed in 
reaching such high excellency; never- 
theless there is much profound thought 
and deep moral philosophy in the 
book ; it is a work on which a power- 
ful and discursive intellect has evi- 
dently been long employed, and which 
will amply repay the time bestowed on 
the perusal. We may also mention here 
the singular elegance of the typograph y 
and the whole getting-up of the work. 


Twenty-one plain Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical, originally preached 
before a Country Congregation. By 
E. Epwarps, Perpetual Curate of 
Marsden, in the Diocese of Ripon. 
London: Hatehard. Pp. xii. 351. 


Witn most of the opinions of Mr. 
Edwards we cheerfully coincide, but 
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when conscious that his “style was 
diffuse and plain,” why did he not 
amend it? Still the book is a good 
book, and we can recommend it, al- 
though the introduction of sing-song 
couplets in sermons is not exactly to 
our taste, especially such as the fol- 
lowing :— 
Stop, poor sinner, stop and think 
Before you further go! 
Will you sport upon the brink 
Of everlasting woe ? 


The Preaching of the Cross, the effec- 
tual Means for the Conversion of the 
Sinner, and the Stability of the 
Church. By the Rev. Tuomas Bis- 
LAND, M. A. of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford; Rector of Hartley Maudytt, 
Hants, and Chaplain to Lord Bex- 
ley. Second Edition, enlarged. Lon- 
don: Hatchard. Edinburgh: Grant. 
Pp. x. 153. 

Ten pious and able sermons, in which 

the “truth as it is in Jesus” is set 

forth in solemn and forcible language, 
which comes home to the heart. 


Alice Benden, or the Bowed Shilling. 
By Cuarrorre Exizasetu. Lon- 
don: Seeleys. Pp. 137. 

A Diatocue between a mother and 
her children, ably exposing the abo- 
minations of Popery, and inculcating 
sound christian principles. The only 
marvel is, that the young interlocu- 
tors talk and expound Scripture like 
patriarchs. 


The Gospel truly preached, in three 
short Extracts from the Works of 
J. J. Spalding, Provost of the Eccle- 
siastical Consistory of Berlin, in the 
middle of the last Century. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Antuur B, Evans, 
M. A., Rector of Coln Rogers, and 
Vicar of Barnwood. To which is 
added, the Ministerial Office ; a Ser- 
mon, preached in the Church of 
Saint Mary-de-Lode, Gloucester, 
June 12, 1809, at the Visitation of 
the Venerable Archdeacon Stone- 
house. London: Cadell. Glouces- 
ter: Jew. Pp. ix. 153. 

Joun Joacumm Sparorne, in his own 

country, obtained the highest estima- 
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tion as a divine, and we feel much 
indebted to Mr. Evans for introduc- 
ing him to the British public. His 
own Visitation Sermon also may be 
profitably read by his clerical brethren ; 
and we receive it as a valuable bequest 
from the venerable and highly re- 
spected “ octogenarian.” 


A Manual of Family Prayer ; com- 
prising three weekly Courses of Morn- 
ing and Evening Devotion. 1. From 
the authorized Formularies of the 
Church. Il. From the New Man- 
ual of Devotion. III. From Jenks’ 
Prayers and Offices ; to which are 
added, occasional Collects for the 
principal Feasts and Fasts of the 
Church, &c. Compiled, ‘adapted to 
Family Devotion, and abridged, by 
the Rev. A. Honsratt, M.A. of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Parker. Pp. v. 159. 

A RESPECTABLE compilation, origi- 

nally made for private use, and now 

“published in the hope that they may 

afford some assistance to others,” for 

which they are well calculated. 


The Clergyman’'s private Register, and 


Assistant in his Ministerial Visits. 
By a Country Curate. Hounslow: 
Gotelee. London: Longman, 1838. 


A specimen of a pocket-book in which 
a Clergyman may enter any informa- 
tion that may be gleaned in pastoral 
visits; the idea is useful, and, with 
certain modifications, might be advan- 
tageously adopted. 


The Poetical Works, Latin and En- 
glish, of Vixcent Bourne. A new 
Edition, with several Translations, 
and Two Letters. London: Wash- 
bourne. Cambridge: Grant. Pp. 
xii. 320. 

We can say with Cowper, “ We love 

the memory of Vinny Bourne,” and 

we are, therefore, obliged to the pre- 
sent publishers for this new and very 
neat edition of our old favourite. 

Maternal Instructions on the Rite of 
Confirmation. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. Pp. xii. 202. ° 

Tue authoress has most ably dis- 

charged the duty she proposed to her- 
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self in this very interesting little 
volume, and through the medium of 
a simple narrative, has given an im- 
pressive description of “the affecting 
and solemn rite of the Established 
Church, called Confirmation.” 


A Letter to Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. 
M.P. on the Relative Numbers, In- 
fluence, and Benevolence of Church- 
menand Dissenters. Second Edition, 
enlarged. London: Painter. Pp. 
12. 


A most able tract, well calculated for 

distribution at the present moment. 

The Family Sanctuary; a Form of 
Devotion for every Sabbath in the 
Year : containing the Collect of the 
Day, a Portion of Scripture, an 
original Prayer and Sermon, and 
the Benediction. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. Pp. xxiii. 559. 


Tuts is a good book. The design good. 
The execution good. We recommend 
the following extract from the Preface 
to the advocates of the Voluntary Sys- 
tem and separation of Church and 
State. 

Were there no State Religion, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, even as a day of 
rest from worldly labour, would, it is to be 
feared, by many be no longer continued ; 
the poor would be denied the privilege of 
hearing the Gospel preached unto them; a 
flood of immorality and irreligion would 
burst upon devoted England, and her ho- 
nourable name would, ere long, cease to be 
respected among nations.—P, vii. 


The Temple; Sacred Poems and Pri- 
vate Ejaculations. By Georce 
Hersert. With the Synagogue. 
London: Washbourne. 1838. Pp. 
350. 


A very neat little volume of a pious 
and favourite author. Take the fol- 
lowing. 
VIRTUE. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright ; 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die. 
Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 
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Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season'd timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 
Pp. 104, 105. 


THE JOURNEY. 


Lire is @ journey. From our mothers’ 
wombs, 

As houses, we set out; and in our tombs, 

As inns, we rest, till it be time to rise. 

*Twixt rocks and gulfs, our narrow foot- 
path lies : 

Haughty presumption and Hell-deep de- 
spair 

Make our way dangerous, though seeming 
fair. 

The world, with its enticements sleek and 


sly, 
Slabbers our steps, and makes them slip- 


pery. 

The flesh, with its corruptions, clogs our 
feet, 

And burdens us with loads of lusts unmeet. 

The devil, where we tread, doth spread his 
snares, 

And with temptations takes us unawares, 

Our footsteps are our thoughts, our words, 
our works : 

These carry us along; in these there lurks 

Envy, lust, avarice, ambition, 

The crooked turnings to perdition. 

One while we creep amongst the thorny 
brakes 

Of worldly profits; and the devil takes 

Delight to see us pierce ourselves with sor- 
row 

To-day, by thinking what may be to-mor- 
row. 

Another while we wade and wallow in 

Puddles of pleasure; and we never lin 

Daubing ourselves with dirty damn’d de- 
lights, 

Till self-begotten pain our pleasure frights. 

Sometimes we scramble to get up the banks 

Of icy honour ; and we break our ranks 

To step before our fellows; though, they 
say, 

He soonest tireth that still leads the way. 

Sometimes when others justle and provoke 
us, 

We stir that dust ourselves, that serves to 
choke us 3 

And raise those tempests of contention, 
which 

Blow us beside the way into the ditch. 

Our minds should be our guides; but they 
are blind : 

Our wills outrun our wits, or lag behind. 
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Our furious passions, like unbridled jades, 
Hurry us headlong to the infernal shades, 
If God be not our guide, our guard, our 

friend, 
Eternal death will be our journey’s end. 
Pp. 345, 346. 


The Practical Works of the Right Rev. 
Jeremy Taylor, D. D., Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor. With a 
Sketch of the Life and Times of the 
Author. By the Rev. G. Crory, 
LL.D. In Eight Volumes. Lon- 
don: Rickerby. 1838. 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying. By the Right Rev. 
Jeremy Taylor, D. D., Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Revised, abridged, and adapted to 
general use, by the Rev. W. H. Hate, 
M. A, London: Rivingtons. 1838. 


So highly and so justly are the writings 
of this great and good man esteemed, 
that it is scarcely necessary to do more 
than announce the appearance of the 
present portions of them, under the 
auspices of their highly talented editors. 
Of the character of the author, we do 
not know that we can give a more just 
delineation than is given in the words 
inscribed on his monument, in the 
chancel of the Cathedral Church of 
Lisburn. He was 
second to that of none of the illustrious sons, 
whom the Anglican Church, 
rich in worthies, hath brought forth; 
as a Bishop, distinguished 
for munificence and vigilance truly Episcopal ; 
as a theologian, for piety the most ardent, 
learning the most extensive, and eloquence 
inimitable ; 
in his writings a persuasive guide 
to earnestness of devotion, uprightness of 
practice, 
and christian forbearance and toleration ; 
a powerful assertor of Episcopal government 
and liturgical worship, p 
and an able exposer of the errors of the Romish 
Church ; 
in his manners, a pattern of his own rules 
of holy living and holy dying, : 
and a follower of the great exemplar of sanctity, 
as portrayed by him in the person 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


The eight volumes contain the Life of 
Christ ; Holy Living and Dying ; Gold- 
en Grove and Worthy Communicant ; 
Select Sermons, and Liberty of Pro- 
phesying. To the whole is prefixed an 
interesting and instructive account of 
the “ Life and Times of the Author,” 
from the eloquent pen of Dr. Croly. 
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Of the labours of Mr. Hale it is but 
just to say, that he has shown great 
taste and judgment in the laborious 
task which he had assigned to himself. 
“The rule (says he) which I laid down 
for my guidance was this; to omit no- 
thing which I did not think the author 
himself might be supposed willing to 
strike out, were he now alive to adapt 
his works to the taste of this age, and 
to our more refined, though not more 
innocent feelings. Whilst, therefore, | 
have in many places expunged words 
or phrases, which seemed likely to of- 
fend fastidious readers, it will be found 
that I have left the peculiarities of the 
learned writer's diction, as well as ef 
his doctrines, untouched.” 

These volumes contain a storehouse 
of religious information for building 
mankind up in their most holy faith, 
and sincerely do we trust that they 
will be as generally perused as their 
intrinsic merit deserves. 


Memorials and Gommunications ad- 
dressed to His late Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the State 
of the Established Church, from the 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
of England and Wales, in 1836 and 
1837. With an Appendix relative 
to the Bishopric of Sodor and Man. 
London : Rivingtons. 1838. 8vo. 
Pp. 176. 

Tus is a very valuable documentary 

volume, as exhibiting the imperfections 

of the Church Commission, and as 
affording much information respect- 
ing the corporate and other bodies of 
our various cathedral and collegiate 

Churches. Every Clergyman in any 

way connected with either of those 

establishments should possess it. 


A History of British Birds. By W. 
Yarrewt, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S.  Zilus- 
trated by a wood-cut of each Species, 
and numerous vignettes. Part VII. 


Ir affords us pleasure to state that 
this work still maintains the character 
which we felt bound to award to it on 
its first appearance. The volume must 
make its way. 
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Essais de Philosophie Morale et de 
Morale Religieuse, suivis de quel- 
ques Essais de Critique Litéraire, 
Par A. Viner. Paris. 1837. 8vo, 


Tue modern systems of moral and 
religious philosophy, under their seve- 
ral forms of materialism, eclecticism, 
and utilitarianism, are utterly and ab- 
solutely demolished in the able disqui- 
sitions which form the bulk of this 
volume; and if we do not partake in 
all the views which the writer enter- 
tains, we readily assent to his opinion, 
that religion, based upon the principle 
of universal redemption, is the only 
means of resolving the perplexities, 
and satisfying the wants, of man. With 
the latter part of M. Vinet’s work we 
have little to do. It will be sufficient 
to state that it consists of critical 
essays, written with great force and 
judgment, upon some detached pieces 
of MM. Ste-Beuve, Lamartine, Edgar 
Quinet, and C. Nodier. 


Medical Portrait Gallery. To be con- 
tinued Monthly, eachPart containing 
Three Portraits, Biographical Me- 
moirs of the most celebrated Physi- 
cians, Surgeons, §c. §c., who have 
contributed to the advantage of Medi- 
cal Science. By T. J. Perticrew, 
F. R. S., F.S. A., F. L. S., &c. &c. 
London: Fisher and Son. Parts 
1—5. 1838. 


We have derived very great panne 
and satisfaction in the perusal of the 
numbers of this excellent work which 
have been already sent to us. To the 
medical profession, particularly to the 
junior branches, the ‘ Biographical 
Memoirs” must be peculiarly instruc- 
tive. Embodied in each memoir is a 
brief account of the particular part of 


medicine to which each individual had 
devoted his special attention, and for 
which the public at large are more 
deeply indebted ; and to each is pre- 
fixed a beautiful engraving of the 
subject of the biography. 

Those already noticed are Céscula- 
ius, Sir Henry Haltord, B.S. Albinus, 
*. Ruysch, Albert de Haller, Sir A. 

Carlisle, T. Linacre, Mark Akenside, 
Sir C. M. Clarke, J. Caius, J. B. Mor- 
gagni, J. Blundell, S. J. Radcliffe, 
M. F. X. Bichat, and Sir A. P. Cooper. 

Mr. Pettigrew has executed his 
task with much taste and elegance, 
and, as far as we are able to judge, 
with great impartiality. 


Repertorium Theologicum. A Synop- 
tical Table of the pious and learned 
Writings, collected in 1673, into 3 
folio volumes, of Thomas Jackson, 
D.D., formerly Dean of Peterbo- 
rough. Interspersed with Biogra- 
phical and other Notices. By the 
Rev. H. J. Topp. London: Riv- 
ingtons. 1838. Pp. 189. 


Tus is truly a Repertorium Theolo- 
gicum—a synoptical view of the wri- 
tings of that giant in divinity, Dr. T. 
Jackson. His works have long been 
known to us, and right glad are we to 
find that the able Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land bas done what we think will 
bring the three ponderous volumes to 
the notice of our young divines. A 
reprint of the Doctor’s whole works 
would do the University Press credit. 
Many testimonies to the value of the 
writings of Dr. Jackson are given by 
Mr. Todd in the preface, and which 
of themselves are sufficient to com- 
mend his labours to all who can ap- 
preciate sound divinity. 
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A SERMON 


on “‘ THE FORM OF SOUND WORDS.’ 
2 Tim. 1. 13. 
Hold fast the form of sound words. 


Tue most solemn duties of a Christian, and the highest of his privileges, 
are connected with public worship. Under the Mosaic law, ratified by 
miraculous displays of divine power, it was identified not only with the 
ceremonies, where the whole congregation was required to assist, but 
also with many of the duties of personal religion. And when the splen- 
did services of the Temple were about to give place to a more perfect 
dispensation, this duty was enforced by motives yet more encouraging ; 
for the Saviour declares that he is present wherever two or three are 
gathered together in his name. 

Nor is it the only value of public religious services, that they bring 
the soul into more intimate communion with God. They afford also a 
most important mean by which the essential truths of religion are illus- 
trated and preserved. Connecting these truths with corresponding 
services, they prevent them from being neglected or misunderstood. 

How important are these services in the sight of God, we may infer 
from the jealousy with which, under the former dispensation, he guarded 
every thing connected with public religious duty. From the impressive 
ceremonial of a solemn feast, down to the smallest point connected with 
the ornaments of the Tabernacle, every thing was expressly and parti- 
cularly enjoined, and no deviation was allowed. The importance of 
preserving, in all their purity, the types which were to receive fulfilment 
in the Redeemer, made this strictuess necessary ; and the peculiar and 
exclusive character of the Jewish nation made it easy. 

The Gospel being intended, not for one small people, and for a limited 
period, but for all nations, and to the end of time, admits not of such 
particular and strict rules. To accommodate itself to the customs of 
different countries, the circumstances of different times, and the civili- 
zation of different ages, it could admit only of certain general and simple 
principles, which should be universally applicable. 

Accordingly two such principles,—an authorized Ministry, and an 
authorized Liturgy, have always and every where prevailed in the 
Christian Church, from the earliest age down to the sixteenth century. 
From that period to the present time, some parties have deviated from 
the model which history and scripture warrant us in regarding as apo- 
stolic. They have thus unintentionally afforded an additional and most 
powerful proof of its validity and excellence ; for in throwing off the 
restraint of episcopal government, they have sacrificed peace, and in 
rejecting ‘‘a form of sound words,” they have too often sunk to heresy. 

The Bible contains every thing that is necessary to salvation; and 
the pious inquirer who studies it in a spirit of humility and sincerity, 
may hope for the blessing of the Holy Spirit to guide him to heavenly 
truth, to wisdom and holiness. But the Bible may be, and is, most 
deeply mistaken, whenever a corrupt heart becomes the interpreter. 
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Pride revolts at the humiliating views which it presents of the corruption 
and helplessness of human nature; or else, filled with the desire of 
becoming a leader of a party, strikes out a path for itself, in which truth 
is sacrificed to novelty. Curiosity desires to be wise above that which 
is written, and bewildering itself in vain attempts to discover what 
God has not revealed, blends its own unhallowed speculations with 
sacred truth. All pervert and bend the Bible to speak their language, 
and accommodate itself to their views. Self-love chooses from among 
the various sects that which most flatters its own feelings, while edu- 
cation transmits, confirms, and perpetuates the error. 

Thus at the present time, we see a very numerous party denying the 
commission of an appointed ministry, and contending for the right of 
every man, no matter how ignorant, and upon no better authority than 
his own will, to take upon himself this solemn office. Another party 
rejects the sacraments which Christ appointed : and a third, of whom it 
is not uncharitable to declare (for it is a notorious fact, both the former 
have shown a strong tendency to decline) have gone to the extreme 
of denying the divinity of the Saviour, the efficacy of his atonement, 
and the very existence of the Holy Spirit. Yet all these pretend to 
derive their opinions from the Bible. 

Thus it has been in all ages: nor is it necessary to trace the many 
heresies which present themselves at every step as we follow the history 
of the Church, since we find them prevailing even in the days of the 
Apostles. 

In the message of the Spirit to the Seven Churches of Asia, recorded 
in the second and third chapters of the Revelations, peculiar pre-emi- 
nence is given to fatal errors which had already prevailed among them. 
St. Peter declares of the Epistles of his beloved brother Paul, “ that 
they contain things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, to their own 
destruction.” He foretels that false teachers shall arise, “‘ who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought 
them.” And in the Epistle from which our text is taken, the Apostle 
warns Timothy to ‘‘charge some that they teach no other doctrine, 
neither to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister 
questions rather than godly edifying which is in faith,” from which, he 
adds, ‘some having swerved, have turned aside to vain jangling ; desir- 
ing to be teachers of the law; understanding neither what they say, nor 
whereof they affirm.” Again, he charges him to hold faith and a good 
conscience, ‘‘which some having put away, concerning faith have made 
shipwreck.” And again, he closes the former Epistle with a similar 
caution: “O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, 
avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science, falsely 
so called; which some professing have erred concerning the faith.” 
Still stronger are his cautions in the second Epistle. He speaks of men 
having “‘a form of godliness,” but denying the power thereof; who creep 
into houses and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away 
with divers lusts; ever learning and never able to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.” He charges him “ to preach the word ; to reprove, 
rebuke and exhort, with all long suffering and doctrine; for the time 
will come when they will not endure sound doctrine; but after their 
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own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears ; 
and they shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned 
to fables.” He charges him solemnly in the words of our text “to hold 
fast the form of sound words:” and in the following chapter enjoins him 
to preserve the purity of the Church, by providing for it a succession of 
faithful ministers, thoroughly established in the truth. “The things 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 

It was the practice of faithful men from the earliest time to guard 
against the evils thus strongly declared, by promulgating an authorized 
Creed, embodying the essential articles of Christian truth in a form so 
clear that all may understand, and none mistake it. The earliest of these 
forms is what we denominate the Apostles’ Creed; which, though we 
have no evidence that it was drawn up by the Apostles themselves, yet 
in substance is to be traced to a very early age of the Christian Church, 
and is then so explicitly referred to an earlier period, that probably we 
shall not err in considering that it was designed to counteract the here- 
sies which the Apostle so strongly denounces and laments. At later, 
but still very early periods, the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds were 
drawn up to meet the cavils and subtleties of heretics, who laboured 
perseveringly to undermine that sole foundation of the Christian’s 
hope—the divinity of his Lord and Redeemer. These Creeds, like the 
Articles and Liturgy of our own Church, are not designed as a substi- 
tute for the Scriptures, but rather to incite and assist in the diligent 
study of them. They furnish the inquirer, who from youth or ignorance 
has not yet been able to examine them thoroughly, with a key to sacred 
truth. They assist religious instruction, and secure from dangerous 
errors: but they have no authority in themselves, except in as far as 
they may be proved by certain warrant of Scripture. ‘The Church 
hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith : and yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any thing that 
is contrary to God’s word written. Neither may it so expound one 
place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, although 
the Church be a witness and a keeper of holy writ, yet as it ought not 
to decree any thing against the same; so besides the same ought it not 
to enforce any thing to be believed for necessity of salvation.” — Art. xx. 

With admirable consistency our Church, while she maintains and 
offers to the people Articles of religion to confirm their faith, and a 
Liturgy to guide their devotions, affords also the most ample means of 
trying them. A very copious reading of the sacred Scriptures forms a 
prominent part of all her services. In this point she well contrasts 
with the conduct of many who resist and revile her; who contend that 
the people should be abandoned to the guidance of teachers, often 
incompetent, and not seldom unsound; yet deny them the aid of a 
scriptural form of worship, exclude almost entirely from their public 
services the word of God, and so feed the multitude with the crude and 
unwholesome fruits of their own imagination, instead of with the bread 
of life. 

The Articles and Liturgy of our Church were framed by men whom 
all Protestants venerate as the champions of the Reformation ; whose 
competency was undoubted; who are endeared to us by the memory 
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of their virtues, their piety, disinterestedness, and moderation; who 
adorned their faith with their lives, and sealed it with their blood. 

Strange it may appear, strange it truly is, that though the framers of 
our articles were nurtured in popery, and but just emerged from the 
darkness of centuries, they have given us a compendium of divinity 
which, after 300 years, is still received as a standard in accordance with 
God’s word, not only by our own Church, but also by many who 
separate from us; and that, amidst the fiercest strife of conflicting 
opinions, their moderation was so singular, that though these articles 
may be freely used by Christians for establishing their faith, they cannot 
be used for their purposes of party contention. Surely the spirit which 
inspired the prophets and apostles, guided and blessed the labours of 
these holy confessors and martyrs in accomplishing a work so far 
beyond human judgment and human discretion! The blessing is for 
us toenjoy. May we have grace to use it aright, thankfully ascribing 
to God the glory! 

The Articles of our Church establish sound doctrine, guard against 
errors, lay down general rules of church discipline, and indicate the 
more important civil duties and privileges of Christians. Each of 
these points would afford ample subject for discussion, but time forbids 
me to enter upon them. It is enough now to point to their practical 
commentary, written with a sunbeam in the history of the church and 
country. Let orthodoxy, preserved untainted through centuries of 
trial, attest their soundness. Let peace within the Church, whatever 
storms may have assailed from without, show the excellence of her 
discipline. Let, on the one hand, her firmness in maintaining God’s 
truth against the power of the State, if need be, and by which she so 
nobly saved the country from popery in the reign of James II.; and on 
the other hand, her not less firm advocacy and consistent example of 
that reverent obedience required by scripture for kings and lawful 
authorities, by which she became the safeguard of England when 
threatened with anarchy at the close of the last century, and is at this 
moment the hope and rallying point of all true men; _ let these, while 
they endear her to every Englishman and Christian as the champion at 
once of loyalty and freedom, not sacrificing one duty to another, and 
thereby destroying both, but consistently and harmoniously uniting 
them: “ rendering unto Czsar the things that be Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that be God’s;”’ let ruEse prove the soundness of her 
principles, and the excellency of her standard. 

But are the doctrines thus set forth in the Articles left in the cold 
nakedness of abstract truths? No. The Church has embodied them 
in a form of life and warmth ;—of energy, beauty, and devotion. To 
you, who are accustomed, Sabbath after Sabbath, to worship in the words 
of our Liturgy, need I dwell upon the purity of its faith, the chaste 
simplicity of its language, the fervour of its prayers and thanksgivings, 
the comprehensiveness of its objects ? 

But, say they, who never use it, it becomes tiresome by so frequent 
use. Answer, you to whom it is the most familiar! Tell how new 
beauties present themselves the more you study it; how it becomes 
increasingly precious to you, the more you dwell upon it; how it never 
appears dull, but when you have reason to lament the frame of your 
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own mind ; how it is always felt the more delightful, the higher your 
feelings can rise to heavenly things. “ The fairest productions of 
human wit, after a few perusals, like gathered flowers, wither in our 
hands, and lose their fragrancy ; but these unfading plants of Paradise 
become, as we are more accustomed to them, still more and more beauti- 
ful; their bloom appears to be daily heightened, fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets are extracted from them. He who has once 
tasted their excellencies will desire to taste them again; and he who 
tastes them oftenest will relish them best.”* 

Nor let me omit reminding you of the provision made for the in- 
struction of the young in our admirable Catechism ; a composition which 
within the compass of two or three pages, and in language intelligible to 
a child, affords a compendium of christian faith, and an exposition of 
christian practice. Nor yet overlook those other services, by which 
duty is so impressively enforced, and consolation so effectually offered 
on the most important and solemn occasions :—at marriage, at baptism, 
at confirmation; in sickness, and beside the grave. At all times, under 
all circumstances, the Church meets us to prompt the best feelings of 
the heart, and to offer words in which to express them. 

The services of the Church are essentially practical. They give no 
countenance to that vain and defective religion which rests upon the 
profession of doctrines, and neglects practical duties. Their language 
is, ** Do you know these things? happy are ye if ye po them!” Pure 
morals, as the fruit of a sound faith, this forms the christian character. 
In vain does he talk of love to God, who neglects his duty to his 
neighbour. God is dishonoured by that man who brings a scandal 
upon a religious profession by inconsistent conduct. To subdue every 
evil temper; to control the passions; to cultivate justice, meekness, 
purity, temperance, brotherly kindness, charity—these are the require- 
ments of religion,—these the natural fruits of a heart renewed in Christ; 
this the conduct by which we may win the admiration of others for the 
principles we profess. ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men, that 
others seeing your good works may glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” And thus the Church in her catechism, in her liturgy, in her 
collects, in her selections from Scripture, in her occasional services, at 
once teaches doctrine, and enforces practice. How shall we sufficiently 
bless God for the safety, the abundance, the blessings of that fold in 
which it has pleased the good Shepherd to place us! 

Great indeed are your privileges! Prize them as a treasure above 
all cost. Consider them thoroughly that you may be ready to give an 
answer to every gainsayer. Guard them vigilantly when the ignorance 
of some, and the malice of others, would assault and overturn the Church 
in which they are found. Use them well, lest God in his displeasure 
should deprive you of their blessings. For remember that as are your 
privileges, such are God's claims upon you; and in as far as you exceed 
others in the means of grace, so far are you required to excel them inknow- 
ledge, love, and holiness. Pray, therefore, at all times; pray earnestly 
that God may enable you to improve your many and great advantages, that 
the Holy Spirit may dwell in your hearts in wisdom, purity, and peace; 
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that you may daily increase in knowledge, and grow in grace. Pray 
also for the safety, peace, and prosperity of the Church, in which and 
through which you receive so many blessings. Pray for me, your 
minister, that I may be strengthened to declare unto you the whole 
counsel of God, that he may bless my labours among you abundantly, 
and that in the great day, when we must stand together before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, we may give account of our stewardship with 
joy, and together enter with all the universal Church into the rest of 
heaven. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Sir,—Allow me to call the notice of your readers to a very impor- 
tant subject, which has lately engaged the attention of parliament, and 
which, it is probable, will hereafter still more extensively engage the 
attention of the public. I allude to the project of a systematic legis- 
lative education, as proposed by Lord Brougham, in the Upper, and by 
Mr. Wyse, in the Lower House of parliament. The plan is professedly 
borrowed from that of Prussia, and is only slightly modified to meet the 
circumstances and institutions of this country. 

The following is a brief analysis of the Bill :— 

**The Board of Education to consist of five commissioners, viz. the 
President of the Council, one of the principal Secretaries of State, and 
three paid commissioners, appointed by the Crown, but not removable 
except by address to both houses of parliament. They may appoint a 
secretary and two clerks. 

** They are to manage and distribute the funds vested in them by 
parliament for establishing, or maintaining, extending, or improving 
those already established, whether infant schools, ordinary schools, 
model schools, or schools for training teachers. They may also under- 
take the care of any voluntary funds for schools. They are to give 
advice and assistance to all applications from governors and trustees of 
schools. They may visit any school, which thus becomes subject to 
their examination. They appoint inspectors, ‘ not more than ten;’ 
which appointment is vested in the life-commissioners, with the concur- 
rence of one of the officers of state; and the Treasury is to settle their 
remunerations, and all the particulars are to be laid before parliament. 

“The inspectors have power to examine all endowed schools which 
come under the Charity Act, all which have been assisted by parliamen- 
tary grants, and all enrolled under this Act. They are to report to the 
commissioners, and to furnish a copy to the parties. In corporate 
towns the town-councils may concert with the commissioners as to the 
establishment or improvement of schools ; on the approval of the commis- 
sioners, they may levy a rate, and make rules for the same; which rules 
are not to be altered without their joint consent. 

‘* The commissioners may enrol and grant certificates to any mecha- 
nic’s institute or other literary and scientific society, on the representa- 
tion of the treasurer and secretary. 
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** One hundred pounds penalty for false representations. Six mem- 
bers may appeal against a refusal of enrolment, to be determined sum- 
marily by the judicial committee. Five rate-payers in any parish or 
town, not municipal, may require the overseers to call a meeting for the 
establishment of a school. 

“* Forgery, or false representations, to be punished by seven years’ 
transportation, or three years’ imprisonment. 

‘ Overseers, refusing to produce the rate-book, to pay 50/. School 
Meeting to choose five rated persons, to be called the school committee ; 
one to go out yearly. Of these, one is to be chosen the annual chair- 
man, and to have a casting vote. Three to form a quorum, but all must 
be unanimous. The chairman to keep the minutes of all meetings. 
Members may state their dissents, which are to be sent to the com- 
missioners. 

“* The school committee to form estimates for building or repairing 
schools ; and if the plan be approved by the commissioners, they may 
levy a rate, which the overseers are to pay over to the Board. Over- 
seers to levy distress on overseers making default, é.e. refusing to pay 
over the said rate to the Board. An appeal against the rate may be 
brought at quarter-sessions. 

** Two or more parishes may associate for having one joint school, 

“* Courts to have full power of costs in any proceedings arising under 
this Act.” 

Abstract of the Clause on Religious Instruction. 


“ Proviso,—That in all schools under the Act, the Scriptures shall, 
as a part of the reading, be read; but the children of Roman Catholic 


or Jewish parents not to be obliged to be present at such reading, unless 
such parents are willing that they should attend.” 


Now, Sir, without going into the details of this bill (which I reserve 
for another letter), permit me to offer some brief observations on its 
principle. And first, Is it necessary or expedient, in the present cir- 
cumstances of this country, to introduce any legislative and compulsory 
system of education, like that of Prussia ? 

To this question we think the answer must be decidedly in the 
negative, if we compare for a moment the relative character and situa- 
tion of these two countries, whether as regards the government, man- 
ners, or morals, of Prussia and England. 

The government of Prussia is that of an absolute monarchy, in which 
every thing is regulated by the personal authority of the sovereign. 
Here every thing is popular and national, and the legislator can only 
act in accordance and connexion with public opinion. 

Again; the manners of the Prussians are essentially military ; their 
towns are fortified garrisons ; they are bred and born in habits of military 
discipline. But we are citizens; we dare to think and speak our own 
opinions ; our political, social, and commercial habits are all founded 
on the civil, rather than the military character. 

Once more. The moral and religious circumstances of Prussia and 
England are widely different. In Prussia, religion and morality are 
considered matters of State; the rights of individual conscience are 
little regarded; whether you are Catholic or Protestant, Lutheran or 
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Reformed, you must submit to the regal mandate. But in England, 
every man is, to a great extent, the artificer of his own character and 
opinions; he belongs to what sect and party he pleases, whether in 
Church or State, and the varieties and diversities of our sentiments are 
infinite. 

Now, it must at once follow, that, whilst a legislative and compulsory 
system of education is suited and required for such a country as Prussia, 
it is altogether unadapted to our national and domestic habits, and 
that it could not be introduced into this country without injuring, and 
eventually destroying, all our existing institutions. This, we think, is 
as plain, as that two and two are equal to four. 

Is there then, we ask, any thing so inviting in force and compulsion, 
as to render it desirable that we should exchange our English manners 
and habits for those of Prussia? Is there any thing in the form or 
effects of an arbitrary and despotic government which should recommend 
it to the especial love and preference of the English nation ? 

True it is, you cannot have all the quiet, order, and mechanical 
method which the compulsory system will produce. Here you have a 
certain degree of strife and collision, and party-competition, always in 
action. You have also occasional instances of gross neglect and mis- 
management, which could scarcely occur under a military discipline. 
But what then? Is not freedom better than thraldom; free agency 
superior to mechanical force ; and the exercise of conscience, with all 
its liabilities to abuse, of more value than all the tactics and evolutions 
of automatons presented by arbitrary power ? 

“ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still!” 


But to come to facts. What is there in the actual condition of 
Prussia,—in her laws, her literature, her moral and religious institutions, 
which should tempt us to regard her as the ‘ beau ideal” of educational 
perfection? Even in a military aspect, she is only our equal. The 
heroes of Waterloo were equal to those of Wavre. But where are her 
legislators, moralists, philosophers, or divines, to compare to those of 
England? In chemistry or mechanics, in all the useful and ornamental 
arts, she is far behind us. But religion is every thing. We ask, then, 
whether it is not notorious, that infidelity and scepticism stalk through 
the iength and breadth of the Prussian dominions ;—whether morality 
is not at the lowest ebb at Berlin ;—-whether profligacy is not avowed, 
both in theory and practice ; and whether the licentiousness and philo- 
sophism of Frederic the Great are not still the characteristics of the 
Prussian Eagle ? 

Assuredly, there is nothing in the practical results of the Prussian 
system of education to recommend it to our adoption. Though it has 
taught all to read and write; aye, and the greater part, to draw, and 
calculate ; to have a smattering of geometry and natural philosophy,— 
yet, for plain, good sense—for the power of acting and judging pro- 
perly on moral and religious subjects, we would prefer the generality of 
our population to that of any part of the Prussian states. It is the 
standard of public opinion which here corrects the defects of the individual. 

Above all, compare the voluntary efforts of our public charities, 
whether moral or religious, with those which have been produced by the 
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compulsory system of Prussia, and after making every allowance for our 
superior wealth, you will be enabled to judge of the comparative effects of 
our national education. We say that this is the result of our political 
and religious freedom, and that no plan of compulsory education could 
coexist with this freedom ; and that all the projects of the Central So- 
ciety of Education require no other confutation than the respective maps 
of Prussia and Great Britain :—‘‘ First, look on this ; and then on that.” 
A Prarin ENGLISHMAN. 


—— 


DIVINE HONOUR GIVEN TO THE VIRGIN MARY BY ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 


From ‘‘ The Manna of the Soul,” published by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Blake, and sanctioned by the Most Rev. Dr. Murray :— 
“ The Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 


** Anthem.—We fly to thy patronage, O holy mother of God! despise 
not our prayer in our necessities, but deliver us from all danger, O ever 
blessed and glorious Virgin.” 


From “ The Laity’s Directory,” published in London, 1819, by the 
Vicar Apostolic :— 


** Remember, O most pious and tender Virgin! that it is a thing un- 
heard of in all ages, that ever any one was abandoned by you, who ran 


to you for succour, implored your help, or begged your intercession : 
Animated with this confidence, I, a wretched sinner, place myself in 
sighs and groans before you, entreating you to adopt me for your child 
for ever, and to take my eternal salvation into your own care. Do not, 
O Mother of the Divine Word! despise my petition, but listen to me, 
and hear me with a mother’s tenderness.” 


From “ The Path to Paradise,” one of the most commonly used and 
generally circulated devotional books; published by the Rev. William 
Gahan, O.S.A. 

“ The Salve Regina, 


“* Hail to the Queen who reigns above, 
Mother of clemency and love, 
Hail thou, our hope, life, sweetness ; 
Eve’s banished children, cry to thee. 
** We, from this wretched vale of tears, 
Send sighs and groans into thy ears : 
O then, sweet advocate, bestow 
A pitying look on us below. 
“ After this exile let us see 
Our blessed Jesus, born of thee : 
O merciful, O pious maid, 
O gracious Mary, lend thy-aid.” 
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From “ The Evening Office of the Church,” a book printed in 1822, 
and sanctioned and recommended by the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, the Most 
Rey. Dr. Murray, the Very Rev. Dr. Hamil, the Very Rev. Dr. 
Blake :— 


““O holy Mary, succour the miserable, assist the dejected, comfort 
those who mourn, pray for the people, intercede for the clergy, plead 
for the devout female sex ; let all be sensible of thy aid who celebrate 
thy holy memory.”—P. 46. 


In page 64 is the following anthem :— 


“ Hail, happy Queen, thou Mercy’s parent, hail ! 
Life, hope, and comfort of this earthly vale. 
To thee we, Eva’s wretched children, ery ; 

In sighs and tears, to thee we suppliants fly : 
Rise, glorious advocate, exert thy love, 

And let our vows those eyes of pity move. 
O pious Virgin Mary, grant that we, 

Long exiled, may in heaven thy Jesus see.” 


In page 216 :— 
** At the first strophe of the following hymn all kneel down. 


“* Bright mother of our Maker, hail, 

Thou Virgin ever blest ; 

The ocean’s star by which we sail, 
And gain the port of rest. 

While we this Hail address’d to thee, 
From Gabriel’s mouth rehearse, 

O grant that peace our lot may be, 
And Eva’s name reverse. 

Release our long entangled mind 
From all the snares of ill; 

With heav’nly light instruct the blind, 
And all our vows fulfil. 

Exert for us a mother’s care, 
And us thy children own, 

Prevail with him to hear our pray’r 
Who chose to be thy Son. 

O Spotless Maid, whose virtues shine, 
From all suspicion free ; 

Each action of our lives refine, 
And make us pure like thee. 

Preserve our lives unstained with ill 
In this infectious way, 

That heav’n alone our souls may fill 
With joys that ne’er decay.” 





“* Vouchsafe, O sacred Virgin, to accept of my praises. Give me 
strength against my enemies.” 
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ALTARS AND TABLES. 


In our notice of this subject, (page 366), in which we gave the whole 
canon made in the reign of Charles I., as there was mention made 
therein of the “Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth,” we subjoined her 
order “ For the Tables in the Church,” but omitted to state that it was 
taken from them. Between this Order of the Queen, and the above 
canon, occurs the eighty-second canon made in the reign of James I. 
which, however, only relates to the decency of keeping the holy table 
covered, and treating it with becoming reverence. 

In illustration of what we before said, we may remark, that there 
seems a contemptuous allusion (Ezekiel xx. 29) to the word Bamah, 
which is clearly the root of the Greek Bwjoc,—as “ the high place” and 
instrument of idolatrous worship. With regard to the derivation of 
altare, that singular writer, Jacob Bryant, in his “ Analysis,” traces it 
up to the Oriental words E/7 (God) and Tor, the source of the Latin 
word Turris ; we believe that he also traces up ara to the Oriental Aur 
(light), as being originally the seat of the sacred fire, the worship of 
which was so widely diffused in the early ages of the world. If these 
derivations be not thought improbable, they throw considerable light on 
those distinctions of the words which we then pointed out. 

The quotations from L’Estrange, which we subjoin, show the oppo- 
sition to which the attempt of King Charles and Archbishop Laud was 
subjected ; an opposition which came with singular inconsistency from 
Protestants, who were never backward in denouncing the gross abomi- 
nation of the Pope, at his enthronization, being seated on the high altar 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, and making the Lord’s table itself his footstool. 
But the profanation which they thus denounced at Rome, they endea- 
voured to keep up in England, by allowing the common people (as we 
see in the canon) to sit upon, and under the communion-table, and 
otherwise treating it with great irreverence. 

The canon also mentions the custom, at entering or leaving church, 
of bowing towards the east, and the grounds of it, as an ancient, proper, 
and innocent rite. There is also a very general custom of turning to the 
east in saying the creed, for which we are not aware that there exists 
any formal canon either in our own or other churches; and which must 
therefore be regarded as one of those ancient practices which have come 
down from the remotest antiquity. As far as we can conjecture, it arose 
from the primitive rites of baptism; in which the candidates, at mid- 
night on the Great Sabbath (Haster Eve), made the previous renuncia- 
tion of Satan, in an attitude of defiance, with their faces towards the 
west, the region of darkness; and then turning round to the east, the 
region of light and day, the emblem of the Sun of righteousness, who 
also sometimes was called ** The East,” stretched out their hands, and 
lifting up their hands and their eyes to heaven, said, “ I enter into cove- 
nant with Thee, O Christ!” It was then surely natural, and a means 
of recalling their profession of faith in baptism to their minds, to recite the 
Creed in the same position. There may have been also a further reason. 
Most nations have some particular spot to which they turn in their de- 
votions. The Jews prayed towards the Temple ; the Mahometans make 
Mecca their Keb/a; but the Oriental nations generally turned to the 
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east. Now the holy of holies in the Temple faced the west, probably 
to distinguish the Jews from the heathen nations around them; may 
not then the custom of the early Christians have been intended to show 
that they did not Judaize; but as they changed the great weekly day of 
public worship from the seventh to the Christian Sunday (the day of 
Him who was the true light of the world), so they would also change 
the point of the heavens to which hitherto the true worshippers had 
turned in their adorations ? 

The canon also mentions that the holy table ‘is, and may be called 
an altar by us, in that sense in which the primitive church called it 
altar, and in no other.” Now, as this canon is not only in force, but 
is the actual foundation for the practice of our Church in her way of 
placing and protecting the communion-table from irreverence, here 
certainly is express authority for naming it an altar. There is also 
authority by implication for the same name, in the fact of the editions 
of the Communion Service, generally used at the Lord’s table in our 
churches, being entitled ‘‘ The Altar Services,” without any interference 
on the part of the heads of our Church. In the form also used by some 
of the Bishops for the Consecration of Churches, the word altar is used ; 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States has in her 
last office, that of ‘“‘ The Institution of Ministers,” restored the word 
altar, which is everywhere used throughout it for the holy table. Here 
surely is sufficient authority for this term; and it is, to say the least, 
uncharitable to stigmatize those using it as doing something which is 
contrary to the doctrines of the Church ! 

We shall shortly give the quotations from L’Estrange; and then show 


the authority both of the Scriptures and the Primitive Church, for calling 
the Lord’s ‘Table an Altar. 


(To be continued.) 
> 
CHURCH SOCIETIES.—COLONIAL CHURCH. 


Mr. Eprtor,—I wish to trespass again on your time and space, in 
order to offer a few remarks on subjects connected with the Church 
Societies ; and chiefly with regard to some difficulties which are sup- 
posed to preclude exertions in their behalf, 

And, first, some persons are disposed to assert, that there can be no 
necessity for statedly introducing the claims of the Societies from the 
pulpit, for that king’s letters furnish sufficient legitimate occasions for 
soliciting in their behalf. To this it may be replied, that our exertions 
should not be incidental but habitual, and habitual they can never 
become, if our duty on this head be not clearly understood and fre- 
quently urged, and if perpetual opportunities be not given us for dis- 
charging it aright. It is not by an ephemeral offering, or by a cold 
contribution to a particular society, of which many persons may know 
little or nothing, that either the objects of the Church ean be attained, 
or the cause of Christianity successfully promoted. It becomes us 
rather to place the claims of ali the ChurchSocieties fairly and prominently 
before the christian commonwealth—to be ready to afford information 
where information is needed—and to pre-engage warm and enlightened 
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support whenever special occasions for rendering it occur. Of this we 
may be certain, that if Churchmen generally were better acquainted with 
the nature and wants of their Church’s societies, and if they duly ap- 
preciated their varied labours of love, they would be far more anxious 
to unite and cooperate with their brethren than they now show them- 
selves; and if well-organized associations were generally established, 
we may be quite sure that the collections made at intervals under the 
Royal Letter, so far from being less, would be much greater than in 
most cases they have hitherto been. Contributions on these occasions 
are often discreditably small, and it must have been from misapprehen- 
sion of the object, rather than from supineness towards the S. P. G. that 
the collections made in 1835, in some wealthy metropolitan parishes, 
amounted to so little as they did. 

But again, other persons object, that as respects the metropolis, 
parochial associations are hardly necessary, for that people there have 
good opportunities of contributing direct to the parent societies. It is, 
however, too true that there are hundreds, nay thousands of persons who 
might so contribute, but who do not. Thousands also there are who, we 
believe, would gladly subscribe small sums if only facilities were given 
for their receipt, but who would never think of sending their mites un- 
solicited to the offices of the societies. 

But here again we are met by another objection, not unfrequently 
urged, namely, this, that when we recommend the formation of com- 
mittees for tAree societies, we recommend too much, for that considering 
the claims of schools and of local and domestic charities, people in 
general can afford to do little more than they do. This is an objection 
which chimes in with our native selfishness, and is too readily responded 
to by those who “care for none of these things,” and by all who have 
yet to learn that “a man’s life consists not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesses ;” but it is an objection which can have no 
weight in the mind of any one who understands his true position, and 
who is impressed with sentiments of christian love. It certainly ought 
never to be made, and those whom we may find actuated by the principle 
it betrays we should endeavour to bring to a better mind. And this is 
to be done, on the part of the Clergy, by a repeated reference to christian 
motives, and by earnest appeals to christian sympathies; and on the 
part of the laity, by an united, vigorous, well-directed exemplification of 
christian zeal—a ‘‘zeal according to knowledge,” and embracing objects 
of every class—a zeal such as the Church approves and endeavours to 
kindle, and such as her societies are purposely adapted to give vent to, 
and practically to work out. 

But again, as respects the Colonies, another objection is urged to the 
effect, that it is more the duty of Government than of private individuals 
to provide the means of christian education for the people. To enter 
fully into this question would be foreign to my present purpose; I shall 
merely observe, that beyond all question it is the duty—the paramount 
duty——of Government to secure a permanent provision for the religious 
wants of the colonists. But although it is most unequivocally the duty 
of Government to do this, it by no means follows that individual Chris- 
tians should take no interest in the matter, or that the Church at home 
should manifest no concern for the spiritual welfare and improvement of 
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her children abroad ; nor does it follow that she should make no exer- 
tions to “enlarge the place of her tent,” or that she should seek no 
greater means of doing good than those officially placed at her disposal. 
Even as it is, the utmost assistance which has been afforded has fallen 
infinitely short of what has all along been required, and though the 
Church can produce abundant evidence that she has not ‘‘ laboured in 
vain, and spent her strength for nought,” yet has she still to point to 
harvest great and labourers few, and to rejoice in future rather than in 
present prospects of breaking out on the right hand and on the left, and 
in the stretching forth of the curtains of her habitation. Now it is 
lamentably true, that the secular guardians of the Church are not only 
lukewarm in her cause, but are taking part against her. Witness the 
repeated refusals which have been made to cooperate with her in diffus- 
ing the blessings of pure Christianity in our extensive North American 
colonies. Witness the efforts made to deprive King’s College, Nova 
Scotia, of its charter, and the actual withdrawal of the funds allotted for 
its support, with a view to its annihilation as a Church-of-England 
seminary : witness the sale of the Clergy lands and the appropriation of 
their proceeds to other than church purposes: witness the suspension 
of the payments solemnly engaged to be made to the S. P. G.: witness the 
refusal to sanction the appointment of a Bishop for Upper Canada, ex- 
cept upon condition that Government should not provide for his main- 
tenance : witness lastly the payment out of the Imperial treasury of 
1000/., if not 2000/. per annum, to a Romish Bishop in Lower Canada, 
and the general and direct encouragement given to the growth of Popery. 
I refer to these things with extreme pain, and merely for the purpose of 
deducing the inference, that if at all times it is the duty of christian in- 
dividuals to labour coordinately with their governors in maintaining and 
propagating the truth, it becomes, under present circumstances, their pe- 
culiar and most conspicuous duty to continue and increase their exer- 
tions ; it becomes them to signify to the Government both by precept 
and by example, by acts of self-denial and by labours of christian love, 
that the duty in question should on no consideration be neglected, and 
that the spiritual destitution of their colonial brethren should by no 
means be disregarded; it becomes them to augment, in a great degree, 
the almost exhausted resources of the S. P. G., the accredited mis- 
sionary agent of the Church—that amidst difficulties and discourage- 
ments it may be enabled to prosecute its evangelizing labours; and it 
becomes them to show that if the Government of England be unmindful 
of its solemn obligations, the Church of England is deeply sensible of 
her situation, and that whilst she feels called upon to enter, “ for the 
truth’s sake,” an earnest protest against her repudiation by the State, she 
is ready to exert herself “ according to her power, yea, and beyond her 
power,” both to supply the lack of its service, and to fill up the measure 
of her own responsibility. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I adverted to certain objections, and deduced 
from them certain practical inferences. But I nevertheless feel that the 
christian duty involved in a due support of the church societies is @ priori 
so manifest, that even if difficulties should obstruct the performance of 
it, be the impediments great or small, few or many, real or apparent, 
they must be removed, for on no account should Divine commands be 
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evaded, nor should we undervalue the privilege, or willingly forego the 
advantage, of a cheerful compliance with them. Instead, therefore, of 
dwelling upon difficulties and supposing obstacles, let our earnest atten- 
tion be turned to the manner in which we may best fulfil not only our 
personal and domestic, but all our relative duties also. Let it be our 
sincere endeavour to cooperate with that Church which not only guides 
and aids us in discharging obligations of the former class, but is also 
perpetually calling upon us, by the spirit of her prayers and by the voice 
of her Societies, to neglect not those of the latter. And let us bear in 
mind that as the Church is “the pillar and ground of the truth,” so is 
she also the divinely-appointed agent for its dissemination and perpetua- 
tion. Let us remember too, that each Christian is a living part of the 
Church’s body, and that in that sacred character he becomes responsible 
in his degree for the efficiency or non-efficiency with which she may 
execute her various solemn and awful trusts. 

Now it is by the intimate connexion which subsists between the 
Church of England and the Societies ror Buitpinc anp En tarcine 
Cuurcues, Promotinc CuristiAN KNOWLEDGE, AND PROPAGATING 
THE Gospet, that the claims of the latter upon the christian sympathies 
of the members of the former become so firmly established ; and whilst 
the Societies shall continue to maintain the sound doctrines of the 
Church, to adhere strictly to her rules and discipline, and shall strive to 
supply the deficiencies and extend the sphere of her ministrations, so 
long will they be entitled to the fullest confidence and the warmest sup- 
port of her members. 

Upon these grounds, therefore, we recommend, in the strongest manner, 
the institution of local associations in aid of the Societies above named, 
and we are sure that every affectionate and well-instructed Churchman 
would heartily rejoice to see such associations universally prevalent. 
Individuals, however, must lend their aid to the accomplishment of an 
object so greatly to be desired, and not wait to see that done by other 
hands which it is their business to effect. Different men possess different 
means of usefulness and different measures of influence, but as no man 
will be excused for doing little when he ought to be doing much, so will 
no one go unblamed for doing nothing when he might be doing a little. 
In connexion with this subject, and the high interests involved in it, and 
with a due regard to the circumstances of the times, let us one and all 
ponder the impressive words—r1emembering whose they are—“ he 
that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth.” 

Now associations, to answer all their purposes, should be quietly, dis- 
ereetly, and compactly organized, small in extent, many in number, and 
strong in unity; they should exist in villages and hamlets, in towns and 
cities, and above all in the metropolis; they should excite the sympa- 
thies and draw forth the aid of men of all ranks in the Church; they 
should be tended with as much solicitude as national and other schools, 
whose objects, though vitally important, are not more so than those of 
the Societies; and they should be watched over by the parochial Clergy, 
and frequently recommended from the pulpit. 

Thus the process of spiritual culture commenced at school, would be 
carried on by the Church through subsequent stages ; and whether the 
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objects of it remain in their native land, or withdraw to a distant settle- 
ment, they would have the means of grace at all times within their reach, 
and the “end of their conversation” would be continually set before 
them. Then the Church would be looked to as—what she rightly is— 
the centre of unity, and would soon also be regarded as the source of 
action ; and whilst each parish, each congregation, each Christian, would 
be enabled to make a proportionate contribution to her general stock of 
charity, the separate efforts of her sons would be consolidated and well- 
directed. Thus individual offerings, under the Divine blessing, and in 
subservience to official clerical ministrations, would effect ‘* the complete 
erudition of any christian man,” and the combined efforts and offerings 
of individuals—by the love and zeal and unanimity they would indicate 
—by the additional houses of prayer they would erect—by the schools 
they would establish—by the Bibles, books, and tracts they would dis- 
perse—by the missionaries they would equip—would place the Church 
in a position to attract others by the brightness of her shining, would 
enable her to keep “ open her gates continually,” and to receive into her 
bosom “ daily such as should be saved.” 
X. 


—~>——. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ROMANS VIIL. 29. 
Ilpowpise svppdppovc rij¢ eixdvog tov viod avrow. 


Tue chief force and object of this passage seems to have been lost 
in the ordinary interpretation. The Apostle had been showing the 
blessings derived from an entrance into Christ’s Church to those 
who walked worthily of their vocation, and at the same time, vv. 17, 
18, et seg., warning his readers not to expect exemption, therefore, from 
the common sufferings of all men, nor be downcast under such, as though 
they were marks of God’s anger ; seeing rather that ‘‘ whom he loveth he 
chasteneth,” “ that we through patience and comfort of the Scripture 
might have hope,” in that such present comparatively light affliction 
** would work out a more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ;” and 
having then assured them of the gracious support of the Holy Spirit, 
proceeds to add, that, to such as have been rescued from the condem- 
nation of the world, and called and received into the church and covenant 
of acceptance, (verses 1—28,) all present things were working together 
for their advantage, provided only they were not wanting to themselves. 
For, says the common interpretation, whom He foreknew would be 
such, them He hath predestined to be hereafter like his Son in hea- 
ven. Now, surely, blessed as were such hope, as a source of expectation 
and joy, it would be no argument as to the present, when thus barely 
stated, not as resulting from, or connected with it, but as a decree 
passed in favour of those to whom that future will confer. But not 
necessarily, therefore, is the present tending to effectuate that good— 
to say nothing of the sudden alteration of the Apostle’s reasonings from 
encouragement under distresses, to a naked promulgation of a fact thus 
made to refer, not to suffering, but to virtue generally, rendering thus 
his conclusion inconsequent to the whole tenor of his foregoing argu- 
ments, and inconsistent with what follows, where, from verse 35, at 
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least, to the end of the chapter, the same afflictions are the burden of 
his matter. And this applies doubly, of course, to the Calvinistic ver- 
sion, which would represent St. Paul as abruptly forsaking at once all 
his former subject, to bring forward an irrelevant declaration of God’s 
arbitrary decree regarding certain individuals, here suddenly introduced 
simply as those whom for his own good pleasure he has irrespectively 
forechosen, and who, therefore, (such being the ultima ratio—the one 
primary and only moving cause with the Calvinist,) must be persons 
very different from those throughout before spoken of conditionally, as 
to be perfected through suffering, and blessed with means, and so 
rewarded, finally, according to their conduct thereunder. More satis- 
factory seems the meaning assigned by Dr. Nott, (Ordination Sermon, 
1812, p.53, Notes,) and which he attributes to Chrysostom: “ As the 
Son entered not into his kingdom but through suffering, even so those 
chosen in him should not enter into glory but by conforming to his image 
in suffering ;” “for,” says he, “the predestination spoken of is men- 
tioned, not as forming a main argument, but as a subsidiary motive for 
consolation to christian converts not to faint under persecution.” “ The 
elect were predestinated to suffer for the approval of their faith, (ch. v. 
3, 4,) and not the elect were predestinated to be elected for the reception 
of faith.” The verses, then, might be thus understood: “‘ For whom 
he did foreknow would thus love him,* when called and invited into his 
church, those hath he long ago himself predetermined should be made 
to resemble his Son, and walk in his footsteps, with him to suffer here, 
if with him they would reign hereafter, that so he might be the first- 
born among many brethren. (2 Cor. iv. 10. Colos. i. 24. Phil. iii, 
10—21. 2 Tim. ii. 12; and iii. 12. Acts xiv. 22. 1 Thess. iii. 3. 
1 Pet. ii. 20, 21; and iv.12,13; and v.9,10. Heb.ii. 9—12.) And 
whom he had thus appointed to present trials, these also for their com- 
fort and encouragement hath he also called to his church and favour; 
and not called only, but, on their hearkening to his voice, «justified, 
(chap. v.1, 2; 1 Cor. vi. 11; on their baptismal admission,) and made 
partakers of that present sonship and honour, which shall hereafter be 
more completely developed into everlasting triumph and glory ;” (vers. 
18, 23, 24. John xvii. 22. Eph. ii. 5, 6. 2 Cor. iii. 7, 11, 18. 
1 Pet. iv. 14. 1 Thess, ii. 12); thus showing the converts at Rome 
that their very afflictions themselves were a part of his divine dispen- 
sations for the exercise of his people, and would, if received properly, 
tend to their improvement and increase of reward. Erasmus, whose 
paraphrase was ordered by authority to be set up in our churches in the 
reign of Edward VI. as a proper guide for the people, (Grant’s Hist. of 
the English Church, vol. ii. p. 365, and Heylin, Quinquarticular Hist. 
chap. viii. sec. 3), thus takes a middle course :—‘“ Nor ought we to 
feare leste they beyng overcome through the weightiness of outragious 
persecution, utterly fal from hym, since we know this for most certayne, 
that whatsoever affliccion chaunce unto devoute and godly people, al 
the same shal be for the best. Suche is God’s favor towardes them, 








* “ Hi ergo secundum propositum vocantur, quos credentes prescivit Deus futuros 
sibi idoneos, ut antequam crederent scirentur. Istos quos prescivit sibi devotos, 
ipsos clegit ad promissa premia capienda.”—Comment. in Ambrose, whether his or 
Hilary the Deacon's. 
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whom he hath of purpose chosen out, and called to this welthy life. 
Endevour must we, and do what in us lyeth, but thende of all 
hangeth of God's ordinaunce; God, without counsel, or unadvisedly, 
choseth none, but wel knoweth all such as are his long before he cal 
them. And not only knoweth them whom he calleth, but had also, 
even at the same tyme, surely purposed with himselfe to graffe and 
plante them into the bodye of his sonne Jesus ; yea, and to transfourme 
them lykewyse into the lykeness and shape of hym, whiche over- 
comyng the fleshe and death, triumphantly went to immortalitie : both 
to teache that al the members of his bodye should themself loke to have 
the same, which they see alreadie done in the head, that by this waye 
and meanes, through his only Sonne, he myght to hymselfe great manye 
chyldren, amonge whome Jesus Christe should be head and capitayne, 
and as the Firste Begotten, departyng yet his inheritaunce with other,” 
&c. &c.—Edit. London, 1549. And see Chrysostom’s Homily in loco. 
"EvravOa por doxei mpdc rovg évy Kevdvvoe byvrac Gray TovTo Kexwwnkévae TO 
xwploy, k. 7. y.3 neither of which, however, nor Dr. Nott’s rendering, do I 
pretend implicitly to claim for the paraphrase above given.—Elée¢ rupijc 
byxoy ; orep yap 6 poroyenjc iy pvoe, rovro Kal abroc yeyovact xard 
xap, k. r. A.—Ib. on v. 29, 30, édexaiwoe dia rij¢ rod NovTpov Tadvyye- 
veoiac ; tddbace did rijc xapiroc, dud rij¢ viobéoac. 
E. B. 


—@—— 
GOOD NIGHT. 


Wuew thou hast spent the ling’ring day 
In pleasure and delight, 

Or after toyle and wearie waye, 
Dost seeke to rest at nighte : 

Unto thy paynes or pleasures past, 
Adde this one labour yet, 

Ere sleepe close vp thyne eye to fast, 
Do not thy God forget, 


But searehe within thy secret thought, 
What deeds did thee befal : 

And if thou find amisse in ought, 
To God for mercy call. 

Yea though thou find nothing amisse, 
Which thou canst cal to mind, 

Yet euer more remember this, 
There is the more behind : 


And thinke how well so euer it be, 
That thou hast spent the daye, 
It came of God, and not of thee, 
So to direct thy waye. 
Thus if thou trie thy dayly deedes, 
And pleasure in this payne, 
Thy life shall clense thy corne from weeds, 
And thine shal be the gaine: 
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But if thy sinfull sluggishe eye, 
Will venter for to winke, 
Before thy wading will may trye, 
How far thy soule may sinke, 
Beware and wake, for else thy bed, 
Which soft and smoth is made, 
May heape more harm vpon thy head, 
Than blowes of enmies blade. 


Thus if this paine procure thine ease, 
In bed as thou doest lye, 

Perhaps it shall not God displease, 
To sing thus soberly ; 

I see that sleepe is lent me here, 
To ease my wearye bones, 

As death at last shall eke appeere, 
To ease my greeuous grones. 


The stretching armes, the yauning breath 
Which I to bedward vse, 

Are patternes of the pangs of death, 
When life will me refuse : 

And of my bed eche sundrye part, 
In shaddowes doth resemble, 

The sundry shapes of deth, whose dart 
Shal make my flesh to tremble. 


My bed it selfe is like the graue, 
My sheetes the winding sheete, 

My clothes the mould which I must haue, 
To couer me most meete: 

The waking cock that early crowes 
To weare the night awaye, 

Puts in my minde the trumpe that blowes 
Before the latter day. 


And as I ryse up lustily, 
When sluggish sleepe is past, 

So hope I to rise ioyfully, 
To iudgement at the last. 

Thus wyll I wake, thus wyll I sleepe, 
Thus wyll I hope to ryse, 

Thus wyll I neither waile nor weepe, 
But sing in godly wyse. 


My bones shall in this bed remaine, 
My soule in God shall trust, 

By whome I hope to ryse againe 
From death and earthly dust. 
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LAW REPORT. 


No. LVI.—THE LAW OF SIMONY. 


A LETTER FROM ROBERT LOWTH, LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, TO THE 
CLERGY OF HIS DIOCESE.—A.D. 1784. 


Reverend Breturen,—It was a 
great disappointment to me, that my 
health would not permit me to attend 
you personally in my last Visitation ; 
though, in regard to every thing 
essential and necessary in that busi- 
ness, my place was perfectly well sup- 
ye by my excellent chancellor. 

ere was indeed an affair at that 
time depending, which I should very 
gladly have communicated to you; 
an affair in which your interest and 
credit, indeed the interest and credit 
of the Church of England in general, 
was intimately and deeply concerned. 
It was the question of the legality of 
general bonds of resignation which I 
had then determined to contest: a 

uestion which had been decided in 
the affirmative by the courts of West- 
minster Hall; and upon that decision 
had passed for law for almost two 
centuries: a decision from the first 
never acquiesced in, frequently dis- 
uted, but upon no occasion ever 
frought by Appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature ; and therefore, as 
I conceived, still open to free discus- 
sion in the Supreme Court. I saw 
the difficulties that lay in my way, 
and the great weight of authority that 
was against me. It behoved me, 
therefore, to proceed with the utmost 
caution. I consulted certain persons 
of the highest authority, both in the 
civil and ecclesiastical law; persons 
far removed from the causes of preju- 
dice, and far above the influence of it. 
They encouraged me to proceed. I 
would take no step in so important a 
business without the approbation of 
the most reverend the Archbishops. 
I explained to them the case that 
seemed earnestly to call upon me to 
interpose. The event, I acknowledged, 
was doubtful; the success to many 
might appear almost desperate. I was 
myself fully persuaded of the goodness 
of the cause ; in general I saw it was 
not well understood: I thought, there- 
fore, it would be of great use, if 


nothing more could be obtained, to 
have it fully explained and laid before 
the public, by being solemnly pleaded 
im the House of Lords; for I saw it 
must necessarily come thither, to have 
any sort of effect. I professed myself 
ready to undertake the whole burthen, 
if they thought well of the design. 
They were pleased to express their 
approbation of it. I was prepared at 
that time to lay before you the whole 
state of the case, the nature and ‘im- 
portance of it, and the grounds upon 
which I proceeded. Had I been able 
to meet you at my visitation, I could 
have taken that opportunity to dis- 
course to you freely and largely upon 
the subject; but being unable to pro- 
secute that design, I found I could 
not address you, as I do now, from 
the press; for that would in effect 
have been a sort of publication, which, 

endente lite, would have been hardly 
peek for it might have been 
ooked upon as an attempt to prejudge 
the cause. And even when sentence 
had been given, there were still cer- 
tain reasons subsisting, which made it 
improper for me to speak to you of it 
as a business finally conclud A bill 
om immediately in the House of 

ords to indemnify those who had 


given or received such bonds of resig- 


nation. This was rejected by the 
Commons; but the matter still en- 
gaged the attention of that house; 
and though no motion was made, yet 
there were many conversations upon 
the subject; whence it appeared only, 
that it was not yet weil understood. 
The late session gave no opportunity 
for resuming the subject, and the 
dissolation of parliament has now 
prevented all thoughts of it for the 
present. 

Give me leave, then, now to con- 
gratulate you on the success of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Judi- 
eature, which has put an effectual 
stop to the scandalous and pernicious 
practice of general bonds of resigna- 
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tion, which have so long been a 
burthen and disgrace to our church ; 
a snare to the unwary, by which I 
am afraid many have been induced 
to sacrifice their peace of mind, their 
conscience, their liberty of acting, 
and even of thinking, to the flat- 
tering offers of a benefice, which 
they could not otherwise obtain. And 
I the more readily embrace the pre- 
sent season for alain you upon 
this subject, when, by referring you 
to a treatise lately published by a 
gentleman* an in the law, I can 
explain to you more clearly, and in a 
shorter compass, every thing relating 
to the cause in which I was so long 
engaged, and which for two years and 
a half demanded my constant and un- 
remitted attention. 

Simony, or the crime of trafficking 
in spiritual matters, is held by our 
law, both civil and ecclesiastical, to be 
a crime of the most odious nature, and 
of the deepest dye; and it usually 
makes one of that black list, which 
are expressly excepted out of the acts 
of general pardon. It is defined by 
writers of ecclesiastical law to be 
“ Spiritualium vel spiritualibus an- 


nexorum, precedente ype promis- 


sionis, conditionis, modi, servitii, vel 
cujuslibet temporalitatis, receptio vel 
donatio. I. de Athon.” By others 
more shortly, but to the same effect, 
“ Spiritualium acceptio vel donatio 
non gratuita.” A presentation ac- 
companied with conditions not pre- 
scribed by law, to the benefit and 
advantage of the presentor, or to the 
burthen and disadvantage of the person 
presented, is “ donatio non gratuita;” 
and therefore simoniacal. By which 
it is plain, that all real obligatory con- 
tracts and engagements whatsoever, 
made, directly or indirectly, in order 
to the obtaining or procuring of a 
benefice, are by that law simoniacal. 

Thus stood the case of simony by 
our ecclesiastical law; neither was 
there any doubt about this matter, till 
the statute-law interposed, and in part 
took to itself the cognizance of simo- 
niacal causes, which before were only 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

There was indeed this defect in the 





* The Law of Simony: by T. Cunningham, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
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proceedings of the ecclesiastical law in 
these cases: that its censures only 
affected one of the parties concerned, 
the presentee; it did not reach the 
corrupt patron, the tempter and seducer 
to the crime, the partaker of the gain 
and of the guilt. 

In order to supply this defect, and 
to give an additional check to simoni- 
acal practices by inflicting temporal 
penalties, the legislature took up. the 
matter; and by 31 Eliz. enacted, 
“« That if any person or pay bodies 
politic or corporate, shall or do for any 
sum of money, reward, gift, profit, or 
benefit whatsoever, directly or indi- 
rectly, or for or by reason of an 
promise, agreement, grant, bond, 
covenant, or other assurance of or for 
any sum of money, reward, gift, profit, 
or benefit whatsoever, directly or in- 
directly, present or collate any person 
to any benefice with cure of souls, 
dignity, prebend, or living ecclesias- 
tical, or give or bestow the same for 
or in respect of any such corrupt 
cause or consideration ; every presenta- 
tion, collation, gift, or bestowing, and 
every admission, institution, investiture, 
and induction thereupen, shall be 
utterly void, frustrate, and of non- 
effect in law, and it shall be lawful for 
the Queen, her heirs, and successors, 
to present, collate unto, or give and 
bestow every such benefice, dignity, 
prebend, or living ecclesiastical, for 
that one time or turn only; and every 
such person who shall give or take any 
such sum of money, reward, or benefit, 
directly or indirectly, shall forfeit and 
lose the double value of every such 
benefice; and the person accepting 
such benefice shall be disabled in law 
from having and enjoying the same 
benefice.” 

The words “ promise, agreement, 
grant, bond, covenant, or other as- 
surance of any profit or benefit what- 
soever, directly or indirectly,” answer 
perfectly well to the A “ praece- 
dente pacto promissionis, modi, servitii, 
vel cujuslibet temporalitatis,” or to 
the words ‘‘ donatio non gratuita,” in 
the canonical definition of simony; 
and the statute-law, as far as it goes, 
that is, as far as it relates to the 
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presentation to a benefice, coincides 
with the canon law. 

The statute seems to have been 
made with the best intention; it aimed 
at restraining the most notorious and 
then prevailing instance of simony, b 
adding temporal forfeitures and mb 
ties to ecclesiastical censures, and 
extending the punishment to the prin- 
cipal agent and offender, the patron. 
It meant to strengthen and support 
the ecclesiastical law, not to supersede 
it; it is not privative of the jurisdiction 
of the church, but accumulative; for 
the ecclesiastical censures still remain 
in foree, and are expressly saved and 
confirmed by a particular proviso in 
the statute itself; and the case of 
simony which the act more particularly 
specifies, and which we may suppose 
to have been the most prevalent, is 
very fully and comprehensively ex- 
pressed; and it seems to have been 
the real endeavours of those who 

nned the statute, to have precluded 
in that case all possibility of evasion. 

But though no real infringement of 
the force of the ecclesiastical law 
seemed to be designed by the statute, 
yet in practice and effect a great and 
very important change was made. 
The temporal courts, by means of this 
statute, engrossed the whole jurisdic- 
tion of simoniacal causes, and have ad- 
mitted distinctions before unknown, 
which have defeated the ecclesiastical 
laws relating to this matter, and have 
nearly rendered ineffectual the statute 
itself, under colour of which they were 
introduced. Bonds of resignation, 
under various pretences and condi- 
tions, were devised ; as if certain con- 
ditions in order to obtain a benefice 
were lawful ; whereas the ecclesiastical 
law does not admit any to be so, still 
exacting an oath of every person 
presented, that he hath not entered 
into any such contract at all; that he 
hath not given or promised any thing 
to the presentor on account of the 
presentation. 

To trace this matter as well as we 
ean to its origin, and through the 
progress of it: some years seem to 

ave passed after the making of this 
statute, before any novel opinion in 
regard to simony was introduced into 





* Law of Simony, p. 21. 


The Law of Stmony. 


the temporal courts. The first step 
that seems to have been taken, was to 
get bonds to resign upon pretended 
lawful reasons, admitted as justifiable, 
such reasons being assigned and ex- 
pressed in the bond. The courts after- 
ward extended their favour even to 
general bonds of resignation; to en- 
gégements to resign on demand, 
without any cause assigned, or any 
condition expressed, except notice to 
be given to the incumbent. 

The first instance which we meet 
with upon a question received upon 
the subject, is in 8 Jac. A bond was 
given by the presentee to resign his 
benefice within three months after 
notice given of the request. It was 
moved, in arrest of judgment, “that 
it appears by the condition of the 
bond to be a simoniacal contract.” It 
was not allowed: ‘ for there doth not 
appear any simony upon the condi- 
tion; and such a condition is good 
enough and lawful.” Therefore judg- 
ment was given for the bond, A writ 
of error was brought in the Exchequer 
chamber. The judges held “ that the 
obligation and condition were good 
enough. For aman may oblige Fin: 
self to resign upon good and valuable 
reasons, without any colour of simony.” 
Upon which Bishop Stillingfleet very 
pertinently observes, “ To this I 
answer, the reason of the judges is 
insufficient ; for it comes to this, the 
bond is good, because there may be 
good reason for it. May it not be 
said on the other hand, that the bond 
is nought, because there may be a very 
bad reason for it? Lord Chief Justice 
Holt* argues in the very same man- 
ner; “A resignation bond comes as 
near simony as can be; for it is eas 
to secure a round sum by such a bond. 
I do not approve giving or taking such 
a bond. A worthy man will not give 
such a bond.” Justice Powell :t “ I 
am of opinion, that when first the 
Judges held these bonds to be good, if 
they had foreseen the mischief of 
them, they would have been of another 
opinion.” Lord Chief Justice Ryder: 
“It has been objected that these bonds 
are void. Jt does indeed look so; but 
the law (that is, the decision of the 
courts) is otherwise.” The next year, 





+ Ib. p. 19, and p. 24, 





The Law of Simony. 


9 Jac. the same cause was tried, and 
it was declared, “that it was not 
simony, but good policy, to tie him to 
resign; and if it were, it is not 
material.” Ever since this time the 
judgments of the courts, and the 
opinions of lawyers, upon the like 
eases have pronounced these bonds 
legal, and seem to consider the legality 
of the bond as giving a legality to the 
whole transaction, and as entirely 
justifying the contract between the 
patron and the incumbent. The point 
of the legality of these bonds has been 
said to have been held so twelve times, * 
till at last the courtst would not suffer 
it to be any longer argued. Thus this 
matter seems to have been finally 
settled, to the great scandal and pre- 
judice of the Church, without any hope 
of redress. And in regard to the 
clergy, though it was a question rather 
of conscience than of law, yet they 
were often more inclined to attend to 
the advice of their counsel, than tothe 
opinion of Stillingfleet,t Wake,§ and 
Gibson, || the greatest authorities which 
our Church has to produce, and the 
properest whom they could have con- 
sulted; who agree in considering the 
practice as wholly inconsistent with 
the oath of simony. 

But not many years after these two 
judgments of the courts, which laid 
the foundation for that long series of 
determinations, all establishing the 
same point, viz. the legality of presen- 
tations under general bonds of resig- 
nation on demand, there was a case in 
which the court appears to have judged 
otherwise. It was in the 15th year of 
James I. ; which case, though reported 
by a very eminent author, yet, as it 
has been thought to want sufficient 
a has been very much disregarded ; 

ut in the late cause it was brought 
forward by the learned Baron Eyre,{ 
who explained the nature of it from 
the record, and proved it to be authen- 
tic. Ishall now give the report from 
Noy, with the state of the case from 
the records, which prove it to be au- 
thentic. 


* Pp. 17, 20, 112. 





|| Gibson, Codex, 802. 
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Noy 22. 
Sir John Pascal against Clark. 


“It was said by the court upon 
evidence, that if the patron present 
one to the advowson, having Fs an 
obligation of the presentee, that he 
shall resign when the obligee will, 
after three months’ warning, that that 
is simony within 31 Eliz. cap. 16. 
Trin. 15 Jac. (C. B. rot. 2051.)” 


Tae record is found in the roll to 
which reference is here made (C. B. 
rot. 2051), and is in substance as 
follows :— 

Sir John Pascal being patron in 
full right of the advowson of the vicar- 
age of Great Baddow (Essex), on the 
14th of April, 1596, granted the next 
presentation to Alexander and Andrew 
Pascal. The vicarage becoming void 
by the death of Christopher Amps- 
forth, they (Alexander and Andrew) 
on the 14th of June, 38 Eliz. 1596, 
presented Henry Vessey, clerk, who 
was instituted and inducted, and after 
quiet possession for twenty years, died. 
Upon Vessey's death, John Clark, on 
a suggestion that Vessey had obtained 
the vicarage by simony, was presented 
by the Crown as patron for that turn, 
by reason of simony, under the stat. 
31 Eliz. and was accordingly instituted 
and inducted.** Soon after Clark was 
in possession, John Pascal brought his 
action, and set forth in his declaration, 
that he was the true patron, as the 
vicarage became vacant by the death 
of Vessey; but Clark pleads, that the 
vicarage was vacant by simony, i. e. 
by Vessey’s having paid a sum of 
money for the presentation; and, as 
such, the Crown had a right to present 
for that turn. 

The point in issue was, ‘ whether 
the vicarage became vacant by simony, 
or by the death of Vessey?” It does 
not appear that the judgment in this 
cause was entered upon the roll; but 
it is evident that the court determined 
the vicarage became vacant by reason 
of a simoniacal contract, agreeably to 
Noy’s report, as Clark continued in 





“+ Strange, 227, 691, 6 Geo. 1.—Sayer 141.—28 Geo. IL. 
I Stillingfleet, Eccl. Cases, vol. i. ; ‘. 
§ Wake, afterwards Archbishop ; Visitation Charge, 1709. 


§ Law of Simony, pp. 95, 96. 


** © Vacantem per pravitatem simonie ad prasentationem regis pro hac vice 


patroni 2do. die mensis Octobris, 1616.” 


See Law of Sim. Appendix, No. II. 
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the possession of the vicarage till his 
death, when Pascal's right reviving, 
he presented Christopher Wragge to 
the vicarage vacant by the death of 
Clark.* 

Thus the report of Noy is sufficiently 
authenticated. As to the difference 
which there seems to be in the plea of 
Clark, according to the report and the 
record, see Baron Eyre’s explanation 
of the plea, Law\of Simony, pp. 95, 96, 
and Lord Thurlow’s, p. 166. 

The truth then of Noy’s report being 
fully established, the point of law, 
namely, the legality of those general 
bonds, founded solely on the determi- 
nations of the courts in the 8th and 9th 
of James I. has been falsely.assumed ; 
for in reality those determinations 
were invalidated by the subsequent 
determination of the court of the 15th 
of James I. 

And, moreover, it is to be observed, 
that in the year 1682, Lord Keeper 
North doubted of this matter: it was 
not acknowledged to be a clear point 
of law at that time ; for+ “ the prece- 
dents that were in the case,” he said, 
“‘ were not directly to the point, whe- 
ther such bonds were simoniacal or 
not.” And in the late cause it was 


Political Retrospect. 


frequently affirmed, by great autho- 
rities, that the former cases did not 
apply ; that the case was new, and had 
never yet been decided. It is now 
fully decided by the highest authority, 
that of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature ; and presentations under gene- 
ral bonds of resignation, on. demand, 
are adjudged to be simoniacal within 
the statute 31 Eliz. 

This, I trust, will be a security for 
the future to the Church of England, 
that its benefices under private’ lay 
patronage will no longer be liable to 
injurious oppressions and defalcations, 
and that this part of the clergy will 
always be, as the law designed they 
should be, freeholders in their own 
benefices, and not tenants at will ; nor 
ever liable so much as to the suspicion 
of having by undue compliances les- 
sened their revenues, and betrayed 
their liberties. 

I am, with great respect, 
Reverend brethren, 
Your most faithful 
And obedient humble servant, 
R. Lonpon. 
Lonvon House, 


April 12, 1784. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


nets ee eee 


Domestic.— Several important bills 
have, during the month, been passed 
in parliament, or far advanced towards 
becoming law; among which is the 
Benefices and Pluralities Bill, and the 
Irish Tithe Bill. By the latter, a rent- 
charge is in future substituted for 
tithes, and there is a further extinc- 
tion of all arrears, which are in part 
to be made up by the remainder of 
the million voted by parliament for the 
relief of the clergy, still in the hands 
of government; and, further, the 


clergy are not to be called on to re- 
pay the advances hitherto made to 
them. An amendment, moved by Sir 
R. Peel, which would have left the 
clergy and tithe-owners the option of 
still enforcing the payment of these 
arrears, or receiving from the state 
money for the purchase of their right, 
was negatived by the small majority 
of twenty-one ; the deficiency, there- 
fore, will now fall on the tithe-pro- 
perty, which has been already so 
unjustly plundered by the passive 





*  Decimo quarto die mensis Septemb. Ann. Dom. 1642, coram rev. in 
Christo patre dom. episc. Lond. ac Johanne Stansley, clerico surr’to. apud Fulham, 


com, Midd’x. 


Christophorus Wragge cle’us in artibus magist. admissus et institutus 


fuit ad vicariam de Baddow Magna, in com. Essex, per mortem Johannis Clark 
clerici ultimi vicarii ibid. vacantem, et ad preesentationem Johannis Paskall armigeri, 


veri et indubitati dict vicarize patroni, spectantem. 


+ 1 Vern. 131. Grahme v. Grahme. 


Mark Holman, Dep. Reg.” 
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resistance of the peasantry. The de- gium since the Revolution, along with 
bates were rendered remarkable by the amount of the portion of the com- 
the indiscretion of Lord Howick, in mon debt of the two countries. to be 
hinting that the time must come when borne by the new kingdom, are the 
the Irish Church itself must be re- oints on which the difficulties chiefly 
vised with a view to its extinction as ine; and the King of Prussia and 
an establishment, and which called the German princes, by the moving 
forth from Lord J. Russell adisavowal of their armies towards the frontier, 
of such sentiments. and especially the disputed territory, 
Be.cium.—The approaching meet- _ give plain indications that they will 
ing of a Conference in London to not, even at the hazard of a war, any 
settle the long dispute between Belgium longer allow Belgium to resist the 
and Holland, is an event of great im- settlement. There is an expectation 
portance; as, should they not compel that England and France, by joining 
the former to accept the treaty hi- the other powers in coercing Belgium, 
therto agreed on, a war in Europe will eventually hinder war; should, 
might be the result. ‘Those portions however, either of those powers coun- 
of territory which belong to the Ger- tenance her pretensions, war would 
manic Confederation, and which have seem inevitable. 
been hitherto in possession of Bel- 


UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Tue Rev. J. Bucktey.—The parishioners of St. Thomas the Apostle, Exeter, 
have presented their late Curate, the Rev. Joseph Buckley, with an elegant silver 
salver, in token of their esteem for his character, and of the sense in which they 
viewed the manner in which he had discharged his ministerial duties. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription :—‘‘ To the Rev. Joseph Buckley, from the parishioners 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, in grateful remembrance of his ministry among them ; 
when his unaffected piety, his mild and conciliatory disposition, but above all, his 
zealous and faithful discharge of the duties of his sacred calling, endeared him to 
all classes of an extensive and populous parish. Presented 5th June, 1838.” 


Rey. B. Dent.—The parishioners of St. John's, Worcester, lately held a 
meeting in their Vestry, and presented the Rev. B. Dent, M.A. of Worcester Col- 
lege, with a massive piece of plate, a salver weighing 178 ounces, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—*‘ Presented by the parishioners of St. John in Bedwardine, 
in the county of Worcester, to the Rev. Benjamin Dent, M.A., as a testimony of 
their respect, and as a mark of their approbation of his conduct in faithfully dis- 
charging the duties of Curate of the parish for the period of twenty-seven years.” 

Rev. Dr. Witt1amMs.—The portrait by Pickersgill of the Rev. Dr. Williams, is 
included in the present exhibition of the Royal Academy. A meeting of his former 
pupils was held in the Clarendon Building on the occasion of his retirement from 
the Head Mastership of Winchester College, when resolutions expressive of the 
universal attachment and esteem with which Dr. Williams had always been 
regarded were unanimously agreed to, and a subscription opened for this gratify- 
ing testimonial. We understand that the fund so raised has enabled the sub- 
scribers to have an engraving taken from the picture, which will be completed 
shortly after the exhibition closes, but is not intended for general publication. 


Rey. J. R. Rorer.—A splendid silver candelabrum has lately been presented to 
the Rev. J. R. Roper, by his congregation, in testimony of affection and esteem; 
upon which is inscribed the following :—“ Presented by the congregation of St. 
Margaret’s Chapel, Brighton, to the Rev. John Riddall Roper, M.A., in grateful 
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and affectionate remembrance of his fidelity and talents, as a Christian Minister, 
and of his many virtues in all the relations of private life ; and also to record their 
deep regret at his retirement from those duties, in the discharge of which, during 
a period of six years, he so greatly endeared himself to them both as a pastor and 
as a friend.” 

——~<>—- 

Broomstick Weppines.—The number of places in England and Wales 
registered under the act of parliament called the ‘‘ Broomstick Act”’—for the 
benefit of the dissenters and tender consciences, is only 1136. By the same 
return, the number of marriages celebrated in these licensed places, in England 
and Wales, between the 30th of June and the 3lst of December last, being a 
period of six months, is only 1745. This gives, on an average, about ONE 
MARRIAGE AND A HALF to each of the licensed places. 


ORDINATIONS.—1838. 
The Bishop of Worcester will hold an Ordination on Friday, the 24th of 
August, being St. Bartholomew's Day. 
The, Bishop of Salisbury will hold an Ordination on the 27th of September, 
By the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Barker, Charles Raymond . . ... . -A. Wadham Oxford 
Bawden, Joshua. . . (let. dim.) B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Braikenridge, George Weare owe -A. University Oxford 
Braithwaite, Frederick . . . (let. dim.) B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge 
Douglas, William Frederic . . . . . . B.A.  Christ’s Cambridge 
Hullett, John . . . «. . «. « . ~. « B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Watson, John. . .. . (let. dim.) B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Winchester, William . - « « « « « B.A. Christ Church Oxford 


PRIESTS. 
Bovell, Michal Nihell . . . . M.A. Trinity Cambridge 
DC. « + s, « 2 \« ° B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Burrell, William . . . 2. 2. 2 es B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Cooper, Henry. . . « «+ « «us Worcester Oxford 
Daubeny, George Branston . e,fielh » - 0 Balliol Oxford 
Davies, John . . . - (let. dim.) New Inn Hall Oxford 
Francis, Christopher Dunkin - + (ditto) Exeter Oxford 
Hedley, Thomas Alcock. . . . . . © Trinity Cambridge 
Hill, William Henry. . . ..- .. . Trinity Cambridge 
Ludlow, John Thomas . . (let. dim.) Oriel 
Southwell, George . . + « « + ° Trinity 


= 
> 
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By the Lord Bishop of Durham. 


DEACONS. 

ee, 5. Se ek ef University Durham 
Cundill,John . . . o% B.A. University Durham 
Davis, Henry Hall . a il Brasennose Oxford 
Garnett, Thomas . . . alls University Durham 
Gibson,John .. . ° ° University Durham 
Hick, James Watson. . Ane University Durham 
Jones, Ryce Wellington Lloyd. oun teas? it Jesus Oxford 
Raymond, John Mayne Ot Ulre. . . - University Durham 
EUS CUE s nes ie, 6. © 0,58 St. John’s Cambridge 


By the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
DEACONS. 
Briggs, Frederick William . . . . . . B.A. Trinity 
Burgess, William Johnson . . (let. dim.) B.A. Exeter 
Burrell, Matthew. . . . . . (ditto) M.A. Corpus Christi 
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Name. Degree. College. University. 
Dalton, Richard . . . . - + « + BA. University Oxford 
Fellowes, Henry John . . " St. John’s Oxford 
Fitzgerald, Richard ‘ Exeter Oxford 
Iremonger, Thomas Lascelles a ee Balliol Oxford 
Marychurch, Henry Wealdy . (let. dim.) St.Edmund Hall Oxford 
Morris, Elias Walker. . . . . (ditto) New Oxford 
Norman, Frederick John . + (ditto) Caius Cambridge 
Pennington, Arthur Robert .... . Trinity Cambridge 
Townsend, William Manifold . (let. ee Queen’s Cambridge 
Utterton, John Sutton . . . s . Oriel Oxford 
Weight, George . « . - bia’ Magdalen Hall Oxford 


> 


‘ed el alah el cd ok 
PR>P> b>) 


Pr 


PRIESTS. 


Caius Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 
Trinity Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Magdalen Cambridge 
Christ Church Oxford 
Queen’s Cambridge 
Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 


Drury, Henry . 

Feachem, George Henry 
Gunner, William Henry . 
Hanna, Stewart William 
Johnson, Robert William 
Joyce, James Wayland . 
Michell, Eardley Wilmot 
Shaw, Frederic Wadeson 
Stephens, Richard 
Turner, Sidney 


PO>P bP? 
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By the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
DEACONS. 


Allen, Henry . . » « + « « « M.A. NewInn Hall Oxford 
Boyce, Henry le Grand . - «© « « « « B.A. Worcester Oxford 
Brancker, Peter Whitfield tft s « a) 6m Oxford 
Short, John Holbeche. . . : > + J Merton Oxford 
Whitelegg, William . .. . - « + BA.  Queen’s Oxford 


PRIESTS. 


Anderson, David . erie ‘ - »« M.A. Exeter Oxford 
Argles, Marsham . . ‘ aici. i.e MA. Biot Oxford 
Bell, John. . bars figt "be - « B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Bevan, David Barclay etetie Ad" « M.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Fox, William Darwin. . . - . . « M.A. Christ Church Oxford 
Hayward, William W. Curtis . - - BA. Oriel Oxford 
Kent, Roger . . . «. 6 + « + + « B.A.  Brasennose Oxford 
Lamb, Robert . . ay . B.A. — St. John’s Oxford 
Manby, John Ralph Geom. é.de + .BiA. Brasennose Oxford 
Postlethwaite, John . . . - +. + + + B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Wilson, William .. . . . + + « « B.A. Queen’s Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of London. 
DEACONS, 


Burney, Charles . . bls @ & « 1 Be Magdalen Oxford 
Symonds, Alfred Radford a a a A. Wadham Oxford 


PRIESTS. 


Barlow, Edward William ... . 
Boutell, Charles . ...+ +s - 
Butler, Daniel . 

Clarke, Christopher Somers 
Fereday, John... .- ° 
Lamotte, George T. Crespigny. . 
Lefroy, Anthony Cottrell . . . 
Price, Edward. . . . + + 
Swaine. James . . . ° 
Winter, Alfred Litt 


Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
University Oxford 


Seen 
SP > rrr >> b> 
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By His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Degree. College. 
Clay, JohnGough. . . .. - - « BA. Jesus 
Moore, Edward . . - * . « B.A. Christ Church 
Rainier, George... . - - - + + B.A.  Brasennose 


PREFERMENTS. 


Consecration of the Bishop of Sodor and Man.—The Rev. Dr Bowstead, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, has been consecrated at the chapel of Lambeth Palace. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury acted by commission for the Archbishop of York. The Bishops 
of Lincoln, Ely, and Hereford, assisted at the ceremony. The sermon on the oceasion 
was preached by the Rev. Henry Calthrop, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Amory, T.. . . St. Tethe £226 Cornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Audry,C,. . . New Sampford 494 Essex | London New Coll. Oxford 

. Holy Trinity, St. . 
Ayling, H.. { “Mery, Guia a } 171 Surrey Winchest.Lord Conpeutat: 
Bailey, J. . . . Stoke Holy Cross 162 Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 


Barnes, W. . . Hill Deverell 69 Wilts gal Rev. E. B. Blyot 


Barton, R. S.. . Heysham 504 Lancas. Chester R.Godson,Esq. M.P. 
Binney, H. . . Newbury 455. Berks Salisb. The Queen 
Blosse, H. L. . . Michaelstone-le-Pitt 65 Glamorg. Llandaff T. B. Rous, Esq. 
. Drayton Beauchamp 275 Bucks, Lincoln Mrs. Manners 
. Freshford 206 Somerset B. & W. Rev. G. Bythesea 
- Rottendon Essex London The Queen 
. Little Kimble 107 Bucks Lincoln 
. Backford 230 Chester Chester Bp. of Chester 
. Lathbary 68 Bucks Lincoln D. & C. of Chy Ch. 
Godalming 461 Surrey Winchest.D. of Salisbury 
. Highgate, St. Michael MiddlesexLondon Bp. of London 
Thwaite 110 Norfolk Norwich Earl of Albemarle 
Old Windsor 270 Berks  Salisb. Lord Chancellor 
- Maidstone, St.Peter’s 720 Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterb. 
Aughton cum - 
Baste, 3.” . } Coninawarth 90 York York 
Elliot, C. B. . ~. Tattingstone 414 Suffolk Norwich Rev. J. G. Bull 
Ellis, W.M. . . Ickford 392 Bucks Lincoln Rev. J.C. Townsend 
Figgins, T. L.. . Liverpool,St.Matthew,107 Lancash. Chester .The Rector 
Flower, W. . . South Hykeham 340 Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Freeman, H. . . Folksworth 135 Hants Lincoln Rev. H. Freeman 
Grant, A. . . . Romford 800 Essex London New Coll. Oxford 
Hall, J. R.. . . Oxford,St.MaryMagd.145 Oxford Oxford D. & C. of Ch. Ch. 
Haworth, J. . . Croxton 98 Norfolk Norwich Ch. Coll. Camb: 
Heathcote, G. W.. Ash 473 Surrey Winchest. Winchester Coll, 
Hill, J.O. . . . Wootton Underwood 69 Bucks P.ofCant.D. of Buckingham 
Hurlock, W. M. . Stoke, by Clare 130 Suffolk Norwich Mrs, Rush 
Hutchinson, T. . New Ch. Harpurpey Lancash. Chester 
Johnson, J. . . Outwell 417 Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 
Kent, C. . . . Ludford 105 Hereford Hereford E.L. Chariton, Esq. 
Lamprell, C.W. . Bradley Parva 100 Suffolk Norw. C.&W.Lamprell,Esqs. 
Law, Arch. . . Bath Abbey 750 Somerset B. &W, eee mer, ©. 
- Stanton Bury 54 Bucks Lincoln Earl Spencer 
Aldersgate,St.Botolph,450 MiddlesexLondon D. & C. of Westm, 
« Richmond 377 York Chester ' Lord Chancellor 
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Preferment. 
. Badgworth 


Name. 
Mordaunt, (. . 
Pinder, H.G.. . Bratton Fleming 
Rolfe, C. . Shadoxhurst 
Symonds, T. M. . Bromeswell 
Thwaytes,J. . . Carlisle, Trinity Ch. 


£482 
511 
177 
150 
171 
Turner, W. H.. . Banwell 
Tyler, R. T. . Liantrithyd 
Wethered, F. J. . Hurley 
Whalley, J. M. . Slaidburn 


Wilder, J. M.. { Beuuion cums 
9 


William, J.. 12 
57 


Wood, J. 


. Euxton in Leyland 
. Egham 


Net Value. County. Diocese. 
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Patron. 
Somerset B. & W. Sir J. Mordaunt 
Devon. Exeter Caius Coll. Camb. 
Kent. Cant. Lord Chancellor 
Suffolk Norwich Marquis Bristol 
Carlisle Carlisle Rev. W. Rees 
Pec. D. 
&C. “it D. & C. of Bristol 
Bristol 
Glamorg. Llandaff SirT.D. Aubrey, Bt. 
Berks. Salisb, Hon. H. Walker 
York York R. Whalley, Esq. 
Sir J. Marshall, 
Cant Ses We. Pig 
and Mrs. Phiilips 
Chester Lady Hoghton. 
Winchest. G. Gostling, Esq. 


Somers. 


Kent 


Lancas. 
Surrey 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preferment. 
St.Mary de Lode, } £284 
Gloucester 
MinorCanon and Pre- 
centor of Gloucester 
- Osmotherly 92 
Northleigh 147 
Appledram 34 
. Archdeaconry of Salop 
. Lydden 104 
. Rockland, St. Mary 320 
. Kirk German 
. Boston 
. Liangar 
Michaelston-le-Pitt 
Barry 
Elksley 
Wolfhancote 
Stockton - on - the- 
Forest 


Name. 
Bishop, J. . 


Brown, J. . 
Charchill, B. . 
Corbett, J. J. . 
Downe, T. . 
Ellis, P. 
Gelling, — 
Goe, B. . 
Griffith, F.. 


Hancorne, T. . 


Hett, W. 
Homer, W 


360 
160 
65 
87 
120 
73 


Jones, A. 


Ditchingham 


Can. Res. Lichfield 
St. Crux 
St. Margaret, York 


| 
4 
“yt 


Newling, J. 
Overton, J. 


Hale Weston 
Boxworth 
Preb. of Lincoln 
Newbury 
Dorchester 
+ Kirtlington 


Pointer, R.. 


455 
100 
358 


Roe, J 


Saunders, J 


Spragge, F. R. . Combe, St. Nicolas 413 
324 
727 
740 
250 
158 
400 


1 ‘ Acton 
Tomkinson, H. f= son 


Tremenhere, W. . Madron cum Morvah 


Borden 
Tucker, S. ‘ Markshall 


: : All Saints, Cumb. 
Whitehead, G. . { Kemsing cum Seal 396 
St. Peters, Oldham 126 
¢ St.John’sHey, Ashton 131 


XxX. NO. VIII. 3 T 


Winter, W.. 


VOL. 


Net Value. County. 


Diocese. Patron, 


Glester Gloster D.& C. of Gloster 


York Ripon Bp. of Ripon 
Oxford Oxford Lord Chancellor 
Sussex Chichest. D. & C. of Chester 


Kent Cant. Abp of Cant. 
Norfolk Norwich Queen’s Coll. Cam. 
I.of Man L.of Man Bp.of Sodor & Man 
Lincoln Lincoln Corp. of Boston 
Merion. St.Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Glamorg. Llandaff J. B. Rouse, Esq. 
Glamorg. Llandaff W. Romilly, Esq. 
Notts York D. of Newcastle 
Warwick L. & C. Miss Tibbitts 


York York P. of York 


D. of Norf. to a Fell. 
of St. John’s, Cam. 


Norfolk Norw. { 


York 
York 


Lincoln 
Ely 


York 
York 


Hunts 
Camb. 


Lord Chancellor 


Rev. R. Pointer 
G. Thornhill, Esq. 
The Queen 


Trs.of Mr. Fettiplace 
St. John's Coll. Oxf. 


Berks Oxford 
Oxford Oxford 
Oxford Oxford 
Pec. D. 
Somers. < & C. of > Dean of Wells 
Wells 
Cheshire Chester Adml. Tollemache 
Cheshire Chester W.Tomkinson, Esq. 
Cornwall Exeter Rev. M. N. Peters 
Kent Canterb. G. Musgrave, Esq. 
Essex London W.Honeywood,Esq. 
Camb. Ely Jesus College 
Kent RochesterEarl Plymouth 
Lancas. Chester Rect. of Prestwick 
Lancas. Chester Rector of Ashton 
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Name. 


Adams, T. Coker 


Bean, T. P. . 
Biddulph, H. . 
Bradley, W. 
Burnet, R. 
Butler, W. 
Christie, S. H. 
Clive, A. . 
Cooke, G.. 
Cooper, J. 
Curtois, R. S. 
Digby, W. . 
Drake, W. . 
Maton, W. G. 
Vessey, G. F. 
Garbett, John 
‘iooch, Fred. . 
Haslam, J. F. 


Vhillott, H.W. . 


Kynaston, B. 
\foor, J. H.C. 


lorgan, M. R. 


Palmer, W. . 
Varkes, J. T. . 
Penny,C. . . 
Phillips, A. 
Vilkington, C. 
Roberts, C. 
Rooke, J. E. 
Twigger, J. . 


‘l'wisleton, C. S. 


Walford, O. 
Weston, W. H. 
Williams, T. . 


Name. 
Browne, T. . 
Collett, R. 
Daniel, J. . 
Ellaby, F. 
Hickes, F.. 
Ingle, T. 
Jones, D. J. 
Lacey, H.. . 
Neet,C. .. 
Nicholson, M. 
Seymour, A. . 


APPOINTMENTS, 
Appointment, 

Rural Dean for the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Second Mastership of St. Paul’s School. 
Rural Dean for the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Ditto ditto 
Chaplaincy of Aylesbury Gaol. 
Chaplaincy of Nottingham County Gaol. 
Prof. of Mathematics in Royal Military Coll. Woolwich. 
Rural Dean for the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Ditto ditto. 
Third Mastership of St. Paul’s School. 
Chaplain to Marquis of Queensbury. 
Rural Dean for the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Head Mastership of Leicester Collegiate School. 
Chaplaincy of Chester County Goal. 
Chaplaincy of Bromsgrove Union. 
Rural Dean for the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Ditto ditto. 
Missionary for Ceylon. 
Third Mastership of Charterhouse School. 
High Mastership of St. Paul's School. 
Rural Dean for the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Assistant Curacy of Llangyfelach, 
Rural Dean for the jm of Coventry. 
Ditto ditto. 
Head Mastership of Crew Kerne Free Grammar School. 
Principal of King William's College, Isle of Man. 
Rural Dean for the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
High Master’s Assistant in St. Paul’s School. 
Chaplaincy of Duke of Cambridge. 
Chaplaincy of Cemetery at Kensal Green. 
Rural Dean for the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Second Mastership of Charterhouse School. 
Minor Canonry in Worcester Cathedral. 
Curacy of Merthyr Tydvil. 


OBITUARY. 

Appointment or Residence. 
Second Mastership of Christ's Hospital. 
Westerham, Kent. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mornington Crescent. 
Brasennose College, Oxford. 
At Southawe. 
Curate of Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire. 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Late Curate of Bishop’s Hatfield. 
Codrington College, Barbadoes. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


OXFORD. 


Tue Earl of Devon, the recently-ap- 
pointed High Steward, having, on the pro- 
per day, made and signed the Declaration, 
in lieu of the sacramental test, in the 
presence of the Vice-Chancellor and Proc- 
tors, at the Deanery of Christ Church, 
returned in procession, accompanied by 


the Dean of Christ Church and the Sub- 
dean, Dr. Barnes, to the Theatre, where 
the Vice-Chancellor having opened the 
Convocation, the High Steward took the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, to- 
gether with the oath of office; and having 
taken possession of his official chair, to 
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the right of, and a little behind, that of 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Convocation 
was dissolved. 

At the Commemoration of Founders 
and Benefactors, theTheatre was crowded 
to overflowing ; the number of M.A. and 
of male strangers appeared to us to be 
less than we have seen for many years. 
The only honorary degree conferred was 
that of Doctor in Civil Law, on the Hon. 
William Reginald Viscount Courtenay, 
Bachelor of Law, originally of Christ 
Church, and late a Fellow of All Souls’ 
Coll., eldest son of the Earl of Devon. 
He was presented by the Regius Profes- 
sor of Law, Dr. Phillimore, who alluded, 
in a very feeling manner and elegant La- 
tinity, to the long intimacy that had sub- 
sisted between himself and the father of 
the candidate, the new High Steward. It 
is singular that Dr. Phillimore and Lord 
Devon went through Westminster to- 
gether, entered Christ Church the same 
day, were called to the bar at the same 
time, and afterwards sat together in the 
House of Commons. Lord Courtenay 
was received with great enthusiasm, and 
when the Professor alluded to the hono- 
rary distinction his Lordship had attain- 
ed in the University, namely, that of the 
highest class in Classical Literature, the 
whole Theatre resounded with applause. 
The Creweian oration was delivered by 
the Public Orator, and the prizes read 
and recited by their respective authors, 
Viz. :— 

Latin Verse-—T. C. Trower, Scholar 
of Balliol Coll. 

English Essay. —T. H. Haddan, Fel- 
low of Exeter Coll. 

Latin Essay.—W. Dickinson, Scholar 
of Trinity Coll. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—J. H. 
Dart, Commoner of Exeter Coll. 


The following subjects are proposed 
for the CHANCELLOR’s Prizes for the 
ensuing year, viz. :— 

For Latin Verse—* Marcus Atilius 
Regulus fidem hostibus solvit.” 

For an English Essay—* 'Vhe Classical 
Taste and Character compared with the 
Romantic.” ; 

For a Latin Essay—* Quenam sint 
erga Rempublicam Academiz officia ?” 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen who, on the 
day appointed for sending the Exercises 
to the Registrar of the University, shall 
not have exceeded four years, and the 
other two for such as shall have exceeded 
four, but not completed seven years, from 
the time of their matriculation. 
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Sir Rocer Newopicate’s Prize— 
For the best Composition in English 
Verse, not limited to fifty lines, by any 
Under-Graduate who, on the day above 
specified, shall not have exceeded four 
years from the time of his matriculation— 
** Salsette and Elephanta.’’ 

In every case the time is to be com- 
puted by calendar, not academical, years, 
and strictly, from the day of matricula- 
tion, to the day on which the Exercises 
are to be delivered to the Registrar of 
the University, without reference to any 
intervening circumstances whatever, 

No person who has already obtained a 
Prize will be deemed entitled to a second 
Prize of the same description. 

The Exercises are all to be sent under 
a sealed cover to the Registrar of the 
University, on or before Friday, the 22d 
day of March next. None will be re- 
ceived after that time. The Author is 
required to conceal his name, and to dis- 
tinguish his composition by what motto 
he pleases; sending at the same time his 
name, and the date of his matriculation, 
sealed up under another cover, with the 
motto inscribed upon it. 

The Exercises to which the Prizes shall 
have been adjudged will be repeated 
(after a previous rehearsal )in theTheatre, 
upon the Commemoration-day, immedi- 
ately after the Creweian Oration. 


Mrs.DeEx yer’s THEOLOGICAL PRrizEs. 
—The subjects for the year 1839 are— 
“On the Justification of Man before 
God only by Christ, proving also that 
true Faith must be accompanied with 
Good Works. On the Necessity of the 
Two Sacraments retained by the Church 
of England, and that they only are ne- 
cessary toberetained.” Persons entitled 
to write for the above-mentioned Prizes 
must be in Deacon’s Orders at least, and 
on the last day appointed for the delivery 
of the Compositions to the Registrar, 
have entered on the eighth and not ex- 
ceeded the tenth year from their matri- 
culation. The Compositions are to be 
sent under asealed cover to the Regis- 
trar of the University on or before Wed- 
nesday, the 27th day of February, 1839. 
None will be received after that day.— 
The author is required to conceal his 
name, and to distinguish his Composition 
by what motto he pleases; sending at the 
same time his name, and the date of his 
matriculation, sealed up under another 
cover, with the motto inscribed upon it. 

The E.ierton THEoxocicat Prize, 
* On the Conduct and Character of St 
Peter,” has been awarded to T. D. Ber- 
nard, B.A. of Exeter Coll. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED. 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 
BY ACCUMULATION, 

Rev. Robinson Elsdale, Corpus Christi 

College, Head Master of Manchester 
School, grand compounder. 


DOCTOR IN MUSIC. 
Stephen Elvey, organist of New Coll. 


BACHELORS IN MEDICINE, WITH LI- 
CENSE TO PRACTISE. 


Joseph John Alphonsus Brown, Univ. Coll. 
Robert Smith, Christ Church. 

Patrick Black, Christ Church. 

Williain Francis Soltan, Balliol Coll. 
Charles Blakely Brown, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Harding, University Coll. 

Seth Benjamin Watson, St. John’s Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Earl of Dalhousie, Christ Church, grand 
com pounder. 

Edward Cardwell, Fellow of Balliol Coll. 
grand compounder. 

John James Campbell, Balliol Coll. 

James Patrick Muirhead, Balliol Coll. 

William Thomas Maunsell, Christ Ch. 

Rev. Heury Lloyd Oswell, Christ Ch. 

Rev. Fred. Campbell Polhill, Univ. Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Holme, Queen’s Coll 

Rev. George Carr, Merton Coll. 

Rev. George Wm. Sandys, Pemb. Coll. 

Rev. Arthur Evans, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. Charles Henville Bayly, Fellow of 
New Coll. 

Erroll Hill, Fellow of New Coil. 

Rev. Edward Pettman, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Christopher Smyth, Trinity Coll 

Rev. Arthur Henry Price, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. R. H. Matthews Hughes, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Edward Roberts, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Taylor, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. David Anderson, Exeter Coll, 

Rev. John Churchili, Fellow of Worces- 

ter Coll. 

Ed. Horton, Fellow of Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Dyer, Jesus Coll, 

John Wyndham, Magdalen Coll. 

Rev. C. G. Hulton, Brasennose Coll. 

Lewis W. Owen, Fellow of Balliol Coll. 

Rev. John W. Moore, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. R. Montgomery, Lincoln Coll. 

William C. Beasley, Lincoln Coll. 

Rev. J. P. Keigwin, Fell. of Wadham Coll. 


Wm. Essington Essington, Esq. Gen- 
tleman Commoner of Trinity College, 
has been admitted to the Honorary De- 
gree of Master of Arts, having been pre- 
viously presented, in an eulogistic address, 
by the Rev. J. W. Hughes, M.A. of Tri- 
nity College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


J.H.S. Burr, Ch. Ch. grand compounder 

Hon. Robert Grimstone, Christ Charch. 

Charles Beauclerk, Christ Church. 

James Coley, Christ Church. 

Michael Watts Russell, Christ Church. 

Henry Christian Brown, New Inn Hall. 

William Robert Hall, Balliol Coll. 

T. Shadforth, Schol. of University Coll. 

George Levi, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 

John Lawrell, Merton Coll. 

Frederick L. Dick. St. John’s Coll, 

W. F. Cresswell, Schol. of Pembroke Coll. 

Henry T. May, Fellow of New Coll. 

William Bedford, Fellow of New Coll. 

C. Garbett, Scholar of Brasennoge Coll. 

George Rawlinson, Trinity Coll. 

Selby Hutton, Wadham Coll. 

Ellis R. Pring, Magdalen Coll. 

Ldward Jones, Jesus College, incorpo- 
rated from Trinity Coll. Dublin, 

Thos, Phinn, Scholar of Exeter Coll. 

Henry Duke, St. Mary Hall. 

Edward Dye Poore, New Coll. 

C. B. Adderley, Christ Ch. grand comp. 

E. J. Wrottesley, University Coll. 


Mr. Hibbert Binney, Commoner of 
Worcester Coll, was elected Scholar on 
the foundation of Mrs. Sarah Eaton. 

The Rev. William Stamer, D.D. of 
Trinity Coll. Dublin, has been admitted, 
ad eundem. 

The following gentlemen of this Uni- 
versity have been admitted, ad eundem, 
of the University of Durham:—Rev. E. 
Churton, M.A. of Christ Church, Rev. 
R. Biscoe, M.A. of Christ Church, Rev. 
T L.Claughton, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
Coll., and Rev. C. Robinson, M.A. of 
Lincoln Coll. 

Mr. Frederick Menzies, B.A. Fellow 
of Brasennose Coll. has been elected to 
the Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholar- 
ship. 


Mr.Stanley gained the NewdigatePrize, 
in 1837, and was placed in the First Class 
in Literis Humanioribus at the Examina- 
tions in last Michaelmas Term. He is 
the son of the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

An Election of a Scholar will be held 
in the above College, on Friday, the 10th 
of August. The Scholarship is open to 
natives of the following counties :—Lan- 
cashire, Hampshire, Surrey, Lincoln- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Kent, 
Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, and of the 
Dioceses of Bath and Wells, and Durham. 

Candidates must be under 19 years of 
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age on the day of Election, and they will 
be required to present, in person, to the 
President, certificates of the marriage of 
their parents, and of their own baptism, 
an affidavit of their parents or some other 
competent person, stating the day and 
place of their birth, and testimonials 
from their College or School, together 
with Latin epistles, at ten o'clock, on 
Tuesday, the 7th of August. N.B. Na- 
tives of the Diocese of Exeter are not 
eligible to this Scholarship. 


EXETER COLLEGE. 


Mr. Stephen Jordan Rigaud, Com- 
moner of Exeter College, and son of Mr. 
Rigaud, Savilian Professor of Astrono- 
my, has been elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

Mr. Alfred James Lowth and Mr. Mat- 
thew Calley Morton, Commonersof Exe- 
ter College, have been elected Scholars of 
that Society. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 

Mr. Thomas Cartaret Maule, Mr. A. 
Brydon Cross Starkey, and Mr. Wm. 
John Wyse, have been admitted Actual 
Fellows of St. John’s College; and Mr. 
Thomas Knox (from Tunbridge School) 
has been admitted a Probationary Scholar 
of that Society. 

MERTON COLLEGE. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Post-Masters of Merton College: 
—Mr. Isaac John Innes Pocock, Com- 
moner of Balliol College; Mr. Robert 
Wheeler Bush; Mr. Berdmore Compton, 
Commoner of Merton College; Mr. John 
Hutton Crowder; and Mr. Augustus 
Frederick Westmacott. 


NEW COLLEGE. 
Mr. William Everett, from Winchester 
Schcol, son of the late Rev. William 
Everett, M.A. Vicar of Romford, and 
Proctor in the year 1809, has been ad- 
mitted Scholar of New College. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 

Mr. Alfred Wallis Street, B.A. of Mag- 
dalen Hall, and one of the. Craven 
Scholars, has been elected a Scholar of 
Peinbroke College, on the Foundation of 
Sir John Benet, Lord Ossulstone. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Mr. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, B.A. 
Scholar of Balliol College, and Ireland 
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Scholar, has been elected a Fellow of 
University College. 
WADHAM COLLEGE. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Fellows:—The Rev. James P. 
Keigwin, B.A. Founder’s Kin; Joseph 
Arnould, B.A. and the Rev. John 
Cooper, B.A. There were also three 
vacancies for Scholars, the candidates for 
which were thirty-five. The successful 
ones were—Mr. George Eveleigh Saun- 
ders, Founder’s Kin; Mr. Henry Ad- 
derley Box; and Mr. John Harrison 
Miller. 


On Tuesday the 10th July the Rev. Dr. 
Shuttleworth, Warden of New College, 
Oxford, accompanied by Messrs. Tre- 
menheere and Wither, the Posers, arrived 
at Winchester College, and were received 
as usual at the gates by thesenior scholar, 
who addressed them in a Latin oration. 
On Wednesday the compositions and 
speeches were recited in the school, in 
presence of a numerous audience, after 
which the prizes were adjudged to the 
following gentlemen :— 

BISHOP MALTBY’S PRIZE. 

Greek Iambics—From Richard II. 

Act 3, sc. 2. C. Barter. 
GOLD MEDALS. 

Latin Verse—* Sinus Arabicus.” J. M. 
Myers. 

English Prose—‘* The Influence of 
Climate, Country, and Institutions, on 
the formation of National. Character.” 
S. G. Selwyn. 

SILVER MEDALS. 

Latin Speech—“ Hannibalis ad Milites 
Oratio.” E,. Williams. 

English Speech—Canning at Lisbon. 
C. Barter, 

In the evening a very numerous party, 
consisting of the principal ladies and 
gentlemen resident in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, and many from more distant 
parts, visited the College to hear 
“ Domum” sung. In the evening the 
Spacious room, at St. John’s House, was 
crowded with about 200 of the most dis 
tinguished gentry in the county, and 
dancing sustained with much spirit till 
the dawn of day. Weippert attended with 
his first band, and gave the most perfect 
satisfaction. 

The gentlemen placed on the roll, to 
fill the vacancies at New College, Ox- 
ford, as they occur, are—Messrs. Little- 
hales, Coher, Ellison, Barter, Lee, 
Warner, Selwyn, Bathurst, White, Paul, 
Milier, Austin, Carter, Norman, Law- 
rei.ce, Moberly, Bridges, Phillott. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


PRIZES. 


Sir William Browne's Medals,—On 
Wednesday last these medals were ad- 
judged as follows :— 

Latin Opt.—E. Balston, King’s Coll. 
Subject—Academia Cantabrigiensis Regi- 

n@ Victoria solium avitum conscendenti 

gratulatur. 

Greek AND Latin Ertcrams.—Philip 

Freeman, Trin. Coll. 

Subjects :— 

For the Greek EricRaM.—#povrior7}s 
mer v. 

For the Latin Ertacram.—Sui amans 
sine rivali. 

GREEK ObDE.—Not adjudged. 


— 


The Rev. Philip Kelland, M.A., Fel- 
low and Tutor of Queen’s College, has 
been elected Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

The Rev. William Whewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, has 
been unanimously elected Professor of 
Casuistry or Moral Theology; and on 
Thursday, the 5th of July, was admitted 
to the said Professorship by the Vice- 
Chancellor, 


Select Preachers.—The following gen- 
tlemen have just been appointed Select 
Preachers for the months to which their 
names are annexed :— . 
1838. Oct... The Hulsean Lecturer. 

Nov... Rev. C. Merivale, St.John’s. 
Dec. .. Rev. Archd. Thorp, Trin. 
1839. Jan. .. Rev.W. Nicholson, Christ’s. 
Feb. .. Rev. J. C. Hare, Trinity. 
March Rev. J. Marsden, St.John’s. 
April . The Hulsean Lecturer. 
May...Rev. Theyre Smith, Qu. 


The following graces likewise passed 
the Senate :— 


MASTERS 
CLARE HALL. 
Scott, Thos. Arthur 


KING’S COLL. 
Sanders, Thomas 


Barrett, Rich. A. F. 
Creasy, E. Shepherd 


Howes, Charles 
Hall, William 


To appoint Mr. Cartmell, of Christ's 
College, Deputy Proctor in the absence 
of Mr. Baines. 

To appoint Mr. Earnshaw of St.John’s 
College, Deputy Proctor in the absence 
of Mr. Evans. 

To appoint Mr. Gaskin of Jesus Col- 
lege, Deputy Taxor in the absence of 
Mr. Birkett. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


The degree of Doctor in the Civil Law 
has been conferred by royal mandate on 
Joshua King, Esq., President of Queen’s 
College. 

The degree of Doctor in Divinity, by 
royal mandate, has been conferred on 
the Rev. James Bowstead, the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. W. Hodgson, Mas. St. Peter’s Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Tattershall, Queen’s Coll. 
Min. of St. Augustine's ch, Liverpool, 

Rev. F. Iliff, Trin. Coll. and of the Royal 
Institution, Liverpool. 


DOCTORS IN PHYSIC. 
Henry Jeaffreson, Pembroke Coll. 
George Edward Paget, Caius Coll. 
William Pratt, St. John’s Coll. 
BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Charles Notley, St. John’s Coll. 


HONORARY MASTER OF ARIS. 
Lord Lyttelton, Trinity Coll. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


John Fuller Russell, St. Peter's Coll. 
John Cooke Cox, Trinity Coll. 
John Compton Maul, Christ’s Coll. 


OF ARTS. 


Williamson,R.H. jn. | Storer, John 
Blake, Edmund | Sterling, John 
Meade, John S. 


Watt, Fitzjames CORP. CHRIST. COLL. 


Theed, Edw. Reed | Newlove, Richard 


Hen. Paul 
Measor, PEMBROKE COLL. 


Abbott, John 
Ashby, Samuel 


ST. PETER’S COLL. 


Gillum, Steven F. 
Thomas, Wm. J. 
Borlase, William 
Melville, W. R. 
Otter, Win. Brucre 


CAIUS COLL. 


Gibbs, Michael 
Acland, Charles 








Blyth, Etheridge J. 
Maltby, Henry J. 
Jones, Warren M. 
Hoste, Geo. Chas. 


TRINITY HALL, 


Robinson, Henry 
Pinkett, Edward 


Davies, Richard 
Forster, John 


QUEEN’S COLL. 
Menzies, William 
| Quarrell, Richard 
Hammond, James 
| Thompson, T. P. E. 
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CATHARINE HALL. 
Peers, Charles 
Ramsey, S. Fowler 
Brown, Stafford 
Nightingale, George 
Haslegrave, Joseph 
Haigh, Daniel 
Procter, Francis 


JESUS COLL. 


Dawson, John 


CHRIST’S COLL. 


Fardell, John Geo. 
Smith, John 
Johnes, Arth. Owen 
Finch, Henry 
Crow, Fred. Alfred 
Cumberlege, 8. F. 
Simons, Nicholas 


ST. JOHN’S COLL. 


Dobson, Robert S. 
Purdon, William 
Boys, Thomas J. 
Hughes, William 
Legrew, Arthur 
Rudd, John Barth. 
Hornby, Edward A. 
Metcalfe, Wallace 


Henry Watkins, St. 





Drake, William 
White, Thomas R. | 
Parker, William G. | 
Jones, Frank J. W. | 
Scudamore, W. E. | 
Smith, H. William | 
Rogers, George 
Tillard, James A. 
Potchett, Brownlow | 
Willott, John 
Hardman, Henry 
Highmore, Fred. N. | 
Dobson, Wm. F. 
Gipps, Henry P. 
Lambert, Daniel 
Reid, Charles B. | 
Bishop, William C. | 
Moore, Edward | 
Dimock, James F. 
Beresford, Gilbert 


| Dickinson, F. H. 


MAGDALENE COLL. 
Phillipps, C. L. M. 
Micklethwait, J. N. 
Bindloss, Edward 
Gilbert, Philip P. 
Williams, John 
Whiting, G. John 


TRINITY COLL. 
Turnor, Algernon 


Peter’s Coll. 


Charles Parker, Caius Coll. 
Robert Rashdall, Corpus Christi Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Robert Remmett, St. John’s Coll. 
John Fisher Holden, St. John’s Coll. 
Henry W. Jackson, Queen’s Coll. 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE. 
John Smith, M.A. has been elected a 
Fellow upon the Finch and Baines foun- 


dation. 


KING'S COLLEGE. 
At the General Examination at King’s 
College, in this University, the Prizemen 


were :— 
Williams 
Simonds 
Balston 


IN DIVINITY 
Dunford 
Williams 


ST. PETER’S COLLEGE. 
William Samuel Parish, B.A. has been 
elected a Foundation Fellow of this So- 
ciety; and the Rev. Thomas Ludlam, 


M.A. 


has been elected a Fellow on the 


Foundation of Mr. Gisborne. 


| Johnstone, R. A. 


Greatheed, 8. 5. 
| Lawrie, And. J. C. 


| Meulen, Fred. V. 
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| Macpherson, Wm. 
Smith, Charles | Hepburn, James E. 
Gurdon, Edward | Harris, George F. 
Hall, John Wm. | Reynardson, G. B. 
Hart, Henry Cor. | O’Brien, Henry 
Grote, John Leefe, John E. 
Rawle, Richard |Cumine, Alexander 
Musgrave, Wm. P. | Murray, John 
Merivale, Alex. F. | Flintoff, Owen 

Goulburn, Henry _ Peacock, Anthony 

Dunn, Martin | Holmes, Edward 

Cooper, John | Le Mottée, William 
Burnett, Robert F. | Clarke, Charles 

| White, George F. 

| Harrison, Henry 

| Herring, Nath. R. 

| Harris, Robert 
Watson, Wm. D. 

| Hale, Matthew B. 

| Dalwall, Leicester 

| Lowe, Charles B. 
Livesey, Joseph, jn. | Sutton, Robert 

Onslow, Charles Ellison, Henry J. 


Blackburn, Colin 
EMMANUEL COLL. 


Heyworth, James 

Curry, Henry Thos. | Cumming, Jos. G. 
Jeremie, Fred. J. | Poole, Geo. Ayliffe 
Hyndman, John B, | Campion, J. W. C. 
Scrivener, F. H. A. | Garvey, Richard 
Arkwright, Henry | Johnston, C. J. W. 
Robertson, Jas. C. | Jones, Robert 


Claydon,' Charles B. 
Howes, Edward 
Hodgson, John G. 


Wilding, James H. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 

The following Address has been pre- 
sented to the President of Queen’s 
College, in this University, by the resi- 
dent Bachelors and Undergraduates, on 
the occasion of his receiving, by Royal 
Mandate,the degree of Doctor of Laws :— 


To Joshua Kina, Esq. LL.D., Pre- 

sident of Queen’s College. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned, resident 
Bachelors and Undergraduates of Queen’s 
College, beg leave to present to you an 
Address of Congratulation on the occa- 
sion of your receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

We reflect with great pride upon your 
distinguished position in the University, 
and your exalted reputation as a man of 
science. 

We are happy to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to acknowledge the 
urbanity and kindness which you have 
invariably exercised towards every mem- 
ber of the College. 

Allow us, Sir, to express our warmest 
hopes that you may continue to preside 
over us for many years, sustaining the 
privileges, defending the rights, and ex- 
tending the influence of the royal and 
religious foundation of Queen’s College. 

Cambridge, June 30, 1838. 





Notice to Correspondents. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Moreton Corbet, Shropshire, by the 
Rev. the Principal of Jesus College, the 
Rev. P. Wynter, D.D. President of St. 
John’s College, to Diana Anne, only 
daughter of the Rev. M. D. Taylor, of 
Lymme Hall, Cheshire, Rector of More- 
ton Corbet. 

At St. Lawrence’s churck, Ludiow, by 
the Rev. Robert Meyricke, the Rev. F. 
Jenks Burlton, M.A. of Worcester Col- 
lege, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
George Anderson, Esq. of Ludlow. 

At Farnham, Surrey, by the Rev. J. 
Stephens, M.A. the Rev. William Henry 
Stephens, B.A. of Worcester College, and 
Curate of Chobham, Surrey, to Caroline, 
third daughter.of William Crump, Esq. 
of Farnham. 

At Gloucester, the_ Rev. Ed. Thrupp, 
M.A. of Wadham College, late of Great 
Malvern, to Katherine, daughter of Wm. 
Stewart, Esq. of Seapark, county of 
Antrim. 

At Cirencester, by the Rev. Francis P. 
Sockett, Cullen Forth Wordsworth, Esq. 
of Magdalen Hall, to Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Hen. Newburn, 
Esq. of Down Ampney. 

At St. Pancras Church, by the Rev. T. 
Arthur Powys, the Rev. Alexander Ever- 
ingham Sketchley, M.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, Vicar of St. Nicholas, to Augusta 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Powys, Rector of Fawley, Bucks. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, by the Rev. 
Arthur Mogg, B.A. of Queen’s College, 
the Rev. Henry Hodges Hogg, B.A. of 
Exeter College, eldest son of the Rev. 
Henry Hodges Hogg, M.A. of Oriel Col- 
lege, Vicar of High Littleton, Somerset- 
shire, to Harriet, daughter of Alexander 
Haig, Esq. of Marlborough Buildings, 
Bath. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, the Rev. T. 
Martin Ready, B.C.L. of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, Minister of Kennington 
Episcopal Chapel, to Frances, second 
daughter of the late J. Van Voorst, of 
London. 

At Newton, Cambridgeshire, the Rev, 


H. Vachell, son of the Rev. J. Vachell, 
late Rector of Littleport, Cambridgeshire, 
to Eleanor Sophia, youngest daughter of 
the late Dr. Pemberton. 


BIRTHS. 


At Cuxham Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. F. Rowden, a son. 

At Godington, Kent, the lady of the 
Rev. Nicholas Toke, a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. Richard Waldy, 
Vicar of Affpuddle, Dorsetshire, a son. 

At the Rectory, Abingdon Pigotts, Cam- 
bridgeshire, the lady of the Rev. Graham 
Foster Pigott, a son. 

At the Bishop of Oxford’s, in Mon- 
tague-square, London, Lady Charles 
Thynne, a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Cecil Wray, one 
of the Incumbents of St. Martin’s, Liver- 
pool, a daughter. 

At Hackney, the lady of the Rev. T. 
England, a daughter. 

At Welton, near Daventry, the lady of 
the Rev. Francis Tebbutt, a daughter. 

At Woburn, the lady of the Rev. H. 
Hutton, a still-born child. 

At Hurst-house, Lancashire, the lady 
of the Rev. Philip Henry Lee, M.A. late 
Fellow of Brasennose College, Rector of 
Stoke Bruerne, Northamptonshire, a son. 

At Cropthorne Rectory, near Eve- 
sham, the lady of the Rev. Bryan Faus- 
sett, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, a 
daughter. 

At Wheatfields, the lady of the Rev. 
William Ellis Wall, M.A. Gentleman 
Commoner of Trinity College, a son. 

At Broughton, the lady of the Rev. 
George Johnston,a son, 

At Englefield Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. William Bussfield, a daughter. 

At the Vicarage. Winterborne Whit- 
church, the lady of the Rev. T. Tyrwhitt, 
Prebendary of Sarum, a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. Thomas A. Hedley, 
Curate of St. Mary de Lode, Gloucester, 
a daughter. 

At the Slad, near Stroud, the iady of 
the Rev. Arthur Hill, a daughter. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Finding it necessary, from increasing avocations, to transfer our editorial labours to other hands, 
we, in justice to our many correspondents, and to our numerous readers, feel bound to announce 
our intention; and at the same time to state that we have committed the task to the care of a 
Clergyman who has for ters, Nae been a contributor to our Miscellany,—who already en a 


well-earned reputation from 


talent and by sound principles to edit the CuristiAN REMEMBRANCER. 


s literary and religious works,—and who is every way qu by 


We trust our friends 


will not only continue but increase that support which they have hitherto so liberally shewn. 





